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BIRTHDAYS. 


'QYHE different way in which the earth rolls 
round in . different epochs of our lives is 
something really amazing. 

When we are children—six and longing to be 
seven, ten and longing to be eleven, thirteen and 
longing to be sixteen—with what lagging steps 
the seasons follow one another, and what eterni- 
ties our birthdays compass! _ But when we are 
grown and have reached maturity, and see each 
year checking off a bead on the wrong side of the 
string, how swiftly summer chases winter, and all 
the signs of the zodiac revolve around our heads 
in one unbroken flashing streak of light! 

We learn to value our birthdays at an early 
age, when parents keep with eagerness the anni- 





Fig. 1.—Gros Grain AND 
CacHEMIRE DES InpEs Dress. 


Back.—[See Fig. 5.] [See Fig. 6.] YEARS OLD. 
For description see For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement, Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Surr ror Girt From 
8 ro 10 Years oLp.—Back. 


versary that brought them their‘ little treasures, 
until the little treasures have themselves caught 
the habit of regarding the day as_ noteworthy, 
and. look forward to festivity and gifts, while no 
day but Christmas seems so bright in memory or 
in anticipation. When approaching girlhood, a 
fresher zest is added to their pleasure in each 
one as it brings them nearer to the blessed time 
of long trails and high combs ; or, if of the stern- 
er sex, as that boundary line draws near which, 
having crossed, proclaims them doubly men in be- 
ing citizens with a vote and voice. But by-and- 
by the birthdays are an old story; we have had 
enough of them ; they serve, perhaps, only as re- 
minders of those joys that are gone and can not 
come again, and of the remaining ones that are 
so few, People forget them ; we would be glad 


Fig. 3.—Dress For 
Cuitp From 1 To 2 





Fig. 4.—Cacnemire pes [Nps 
Dress.—Front.—[ For Back, 
see Illustration on Page 604.] 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 17-26. 


if we could forget them ourselves. Then when 


we recall, in lonely travel, in absence, in the exile | 


of business, some glad birthday when we came 
down in the morning to find our place at the ta- 
ble wreathed with flowers, and all the glad gra- 
cious gifts, small or great, that loving hands had 
arranged about it, and smiling faces greeting us, 
and perhaps the day set apart for some festal use 
entirely, and we now contrast it with this solita- 


last birthday grows gloomier for the brightness 
of the first,and we envy those happy wretches 
who, being’ born on the 29th of February, are 
only once in four years obliged to feel their wretch- 
edness. 

Yet, on the contrary, when we have those we 
love about us, with the little new faces, sons and 


| 
| 


daughters, nephews and nieces, where is the cheer 
which is equal to that manifested on one set day 
simply and solely because we are in the world? 
In domestic life prosaic’ and utilitarian concerns 
are apt to absorb the greater part of the general 
thought and care; one is so rapt in maintaining 
the family credit at the proper standard, for in- 


| stance, another in keeping all things decently 


| and in order, these in pleasure, those in work, 
ry and deserted day of middle life or later, the | 


that a great deal of the mere outward and effu- 


| sive expression of affection is neglected and the 


main fact taken for granted; and thus it is often 


| only the fixed anniversaries that bring the hid- 


den thing to light and let us know that, although 
hands and lips ‘are so busy, the heart is just as 
full,’ and we are just as dearly loved by the 
young, and as necessary to the happiness of the 





Figs. 1-6:—GIRLS’ AND LADIES’ AUTUMN DRESSES. 


Fig. 5.—Gros GRAIN AND 
CacHeMIRE DES INpEs Dress, 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For description see 
Supplement, 








Fig. 6.—Surr ror Girt FrRoM 
8 to 10 Years otp.—FRonr, 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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old. Such birthdays, in fact, are red-letter days— 
the days marked by a white stone ; are themselves, 
as one might say, mile-stones on the journey to- 
ward the city of infinite peace and joy. They 
come like answers to our challenge of fate; and 
whatever may be our unavoidable dejection at the 
realization which, in spite of themselves, they 
bring of the passage of time, we hear, with each 
such recurrence, the voice of that 
“ sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place, 

And whispers to the worlds of space 
In the dark night that all is well.” 





LOVE A LA MODE. 


Ox yes, I’m engaged. What! just heard it? 
"Twas in the Home Journal last week. 
Congratulate me? Thanks, old fellow: 
It’s a pretty good thing, so to speak. 


She has money, you see, from her mother— 
Of course that is in her own right; 

And the old man’s to give her a “ brown-stone”— 
I hope he won't tie it too tight. 


And so, altogether, her fortune 
Makes quite a respectable pile. 

Pretty? Yes—that is, most men admire her, 
Though blonde beauty isn’t my style. 


*Twill be rather a bore to be married ; 
I’m afraid I shall find it—well—slow ; 
But then it’s bad form for a fellow 
To be sweet on his own wife, you know. 


Dare say, on the whole, it is wisest 
To settle down early in life. 
(A man has his club for a refuge, 
If he’s bored at home with his wife.) 


As to love and all that kind of romance, 
It sounds well in novels and plays; 
But you know nobody of fashion 
Has faith in such stuff nowadays. 


If I spooned in that style over Katie, 

Don’t know what on earth she would say; 
Besides, it must really be awkward 

To care for a woman that way. 


No, the man is a fool, as I take it, 

Who loves any one more than himself. 
The motto I give you, old fellow, 

Is, “Go in for style and for pelf!” 
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blue-black Carthaginian, we may be sure 
that the locks shorn for the Carthaginian 
strong-bows, years afterward, were as black 
as pigment could make them, fashion mov- 
ing but slowly in those days; and have we 
not seen in our own swifter-moving day the 
red gold of EuG&énie’s locks cast its bright- 
ness over the tresses of two continents for 

a quarter of a century ? 

Yet, through all the changing phases, po- 
ets and artists have pretty generally ad- 
hered to the golden locks. To be sure, By- 
RON and Scott seem to have had a slight 
preference for the dark eye and the brunette 
type, a large number of Byron’s heroines 
resembling her of whom he says, “She walks 
in beanty like the night;” but the greater 
part of the poets have always felt the charm 
of the haloed hair of gold, and have seen the 
depths of lustre in that hair like gold-stone, 
where sunshine seems to lurk under glitter- 
ing chestnut red. Throughout the Scotch 
ballads it is the yellow hair that all the 
lassies wear. Annie of Lochroyan threads 
her sunny locks with a silver comb. It is 
tragical yellow hair which makes the harp 
strings by “the bonnie mill-dams of Bin- 
norie.” It is yellow hair with which Mu- 
TON half veils the mother of the world. He 
addresses the nymph Sabrina as one 

“In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ;” 
and it is much the same with later poets. 

For although TENNYSON clothes his Prin- 

cess in the “night” of her dark hair, and 

elsewhere speaks of tresses “more black 
than ash-buds in the front of March,” and 
although BrownineG speaks of Adelaide’s 

“fanereal hair,” yet when either of them 

wishes to ecstasize on the subject of beau- 

ty, it is the golden hair he uses. 
“ How the tresses curled 
Into a sumptuous swell of gold, and wound 
About her like a glory! even the ground 
Was bright as with spilt sunbeams,” 

BROWNING says of Palma; and SORDELLO’s 

one song runs: 

“So close and smooth are laid the few fine locks, 
Colored like honey oozed from topmost rocks, 
Sun-blanched the livelong summer.” 

While TENNYSON, dismissing his argent- 

lidded Persian girl and his Sleeping Beauty 

with a couple of words, revels in the blonde 
as he describes CEnone’s rival: 

“Tdalian Aphrodite beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells, 


With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
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0G Cut Paper Patterns of two new and ele- 
gant Autumn Suits for Ladies, viz., English Coat, 
Washer-woman Over-Shirt, and Walking Skirt, 
and Coat Basque, Bouffant Over-Skirt, and Walk- 
ing Skirt, will be published with our next Num- 
ber. Catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns sent 
Sree on application. 





U@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for September 14 contains, among other 
interesting matter, several views in Cyprus, and a 
spirited double-page engraving representing the 
Festival of the Holy Fire. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for September 21. 





THE FAIR ONE WITH THE 
GOLDEN LOCKS. 


T is a atrange thing that from the same 
elements such different results should 
be reached by the mere passage of time, as 
we see in the changes of taste between one 
generation of men and women and another. 
To-day this article, this shape, this color, 
this custom, is in favor, to-morrow that, 
presently another, and before long this 
again, with no very marked superiority of 
intellect or acquired education to direct the 
fact—altogether independently of intellect, 
indeed; and unless there is something like 
the vibration of the pendulum in all our af- 
fairs, there is no such thing as accounting 
for it; nor would the pendulum and vibra- 
tion theory account for it, since that would 
require equal strokes, while the truth is that 
the vibrations, as they are, seem to be gov- 
erned only by caprice. Not to speak of va- 
rying and returning fashions in dress, whose 
period has been so measured that it has gone 
into a saying that a fashion returns once in 
every sev’ \ years, if we take the matter of 
the fancy xor a certain color in the hair, we 
shall find that it has been variable as a 
vane, yesterday’s choice being to-day’s de- 
testation; so that the mother of “George 
Sand” had some reason for her wigs of every 
color to match every mood. 

Doubtless the reigning beauties of courts 
heve had something to do with creating the 
prevailing taste in this matter in their own 
tin. Thus if Dipo's hair was the true 





Ambrosial, golden, round her lucid throat 
And shoulder: from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy white, and o’er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches . 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved.” 

One can not, in fact, quote any thing of 
BROWNING’s on this subject without wish- 
ing to quote all, so permeated is that poet 
with the sense of the beauty of yellow hair, 
and of that redder tinge with which TiT1AN 
glorified his Venetian women, and of the 
vitality which it all represents; and it is 
BROWNING’s verse which doubtless had 
something to do with leading back the taste 
of this generation to the fair hair which the 
just preceding generation, that saw the top 
of beauty in ebon locks and jetty eyes, did 
not particularly admire, considering it, in 
the main, carroty and contemptible. 

But whether it was EvG&éniz, or Brown- 
ING, or chance, or fate, it is not necessary 
to affirm that golden hair became the fancy 
and the fashion of the day a few years since, 
and still rules the signs, yielding only so 
much to premature silver as Virgo may 
yield to Berenice’s hair in heaven; and the 
very disorder and tangle of the hair about 
the forehead of the present belle is a tribute 
to the gold in the golden effect of any hair, 
even the dullest blonde cendrée, when the 
scattered threads are shredded and snarl- 
ed in the sun. It was curious to see, for 
those of us who happened to note the proc- 
ess at the time, how, as the passion for gold 
and golden red and reddish gold and auburn 
grew, the poor little wretches who had walk- 
ed all their lives with their heads hung in 
shame at the brand, the fire-brand, burning 
on them, began lifting those pretty heads, 
and looking about them in astonished pleas- 
ure, coming to the conviction that, after all, 
this new suspicion was true, this hair that 
was the craze was their hair, and holding 
their heads aloft then, and exercising all 
the tyranny of beauties just come into their 
power; while the brunes, with their lan- 
guishing eyes and dark braids, retired into 
the shadowy background and disappeared 
against it. Yes, they disappeared there as 
brunes, the greater part of them, whither 
none could exactly say; one did not meet 
them on the streets, one did not see them in 
the drawing-rooms; one remembered hay- 
ing seen them last year at the beach, at the 
springs; but this year they were replaced by 
people with most singular hair—hair on the 
way to golden locks, but reaching only a 
half-way station of rusty red, or else hair 
that rivalled the wigs on the stage whose 
cascades of golden curls desolate the hearts 
of susceptible youth, while soda and lime 





and Champagne became the common tonics 
and trusty washes of the belle monde. 
Meanwhile those few others of the dark hair 
who would not condescend to such things, 
or who did not care, remained large-eyed 
spectators of the golden folly, or else with 
their black locks defied the blondes and 
reigned in spite of them. Huge masses of 
the yellow hair, we remember, came into 
fashion at this time, partly to keep up the 
character, because yellow hair is apt to be 
abundant, partly because if a little were so 
lovely, how lovely must a great deal be! 
And so the locks still glistened under the 
wax-lights of the ball-room, still lay upon a 
lover’s breast, when their lawful owner was 
dust and ashes in her grave, or wasting a 
withered life in prison cells. The thing 
grew, and reached such proportions present- 
ly that life seemed to have become a vande- 
ville, and the stage to have emptied itself 
into the parlor, and at last a woman with 
night-black hair, and who dared to wear it, 
or one with but an infantile scarcity, became 
@ positive refreshment; while, if we saw a 
woman with strikingly yellow hair, we 
scanned the parting and the roots to see if 
there were any shadow there, and if the 
comb passed through it readily, and placed 
her under suspicion if we saw such signs. 
But many made no concealment regarding 
such signs. “ My dear,” said a lady of soci- 
ety who had been last seen in black ringlets, 
speaking to a friend who, seeing her in yel- 
low, supposed she had put on a wig, “you 
don’t think I would do so vulgar a thing as 
to wear a nasty wig? It is my own. I 
have had it washed with golden fluid. It is 
a matter of fashion, like the color of my 
gown.” 

We imagine, though, that in spite of po- 
ets, and in spite of the dazzle of light and 
shadow and beauty, there will some day not 
now remote come a deadly reaction, when 
the Fair One with the Golden Locks will 
hide her diminished head, if she have any 
hair left on it after all her tampering with 
it, and the dark-tressed Oriental will assume 
the sceptre, and for a brief day Rebecca 
will queen it over Rowena. 





MRS. CASHEL HOEY’S STORY. 


HE renewed interruption of Mrs. Casu- 

EL Hoey’s interesting story, “All or 
Nothing,” is due, we regret to say, to a se- 
vere accident lately sustained by the dis- 
tinguished authoress, in which she narrowly 
escaped with her life. Feeling faint, she 
went to the hall door and sat down on the 
parapet, when she fell, in a dead swoon, 
into the stone area, with iron railings on 
one side and a stone window-sill on the 
other, and was taken up insensible. Al- 
though her face and whole body were 
frightfully cut and bruised, she almost mi- 
raculously escaped fracture, and is rapidly 
recovering from her injuries. A letter just 
received announces that her physicians 
have already given her leave to write, and 
that we shall shortly be enabled to resume 
the publication of the story, and continue 
it, as we trust, to the end, without further 
interruption. | 








BABY’S WISHES. 


OW many people are there who consid- 
er the gratification of a baby’s whims 
and idle wishes at all obligatory on them- 
selves, sven when that baby represents the 
sum total of two or more years of anxiety 
and love and care? How many more are 
there who like to see the pretty thing hap- 
py, in an easy way to give it pleasure, but 
who, when it sets up its little will, resolved 
on a trifle, feel much as if a marionette had 
evinced determination, are amused with the 
mite’s persistence, but would not think of 
gratifying it except on quite as idle a whim 
of their own; people who say “No” when 
there is no reason for it, on general princi- 
ples, or because in like case “No” was said 
to themselves ; who do not pause to balance 
whether the inconvenience to themselves, 
or the injury to the coveted article, or the 
endeavor, in short, to secure the consumma- 
tion of the wish, whatever it may be, is not 
of less amount than the displeasure to the 
child? 

“You can’t have it—there! Now be quiet,” 
says the mother, whose work-basket is a per- 
fect El Dorado to the child. And of course 
we admit that if the mother is sewing for 
livelihood, or against time, her inconven- 
ience is more to be considered than the 
child’s fancy; but even then we think it is 
a question whether the abstraction of scis- 
sors, needles, pins, and the working spool 
would not be better than the total withhold- 
ing of the general treasure-trove that all chil- 
dren so lovingly affect. Of course we would 
not advise one to allow a child the only pen 
or pencil in the house, although circum- 
stances always alter cases; but if poverty 
is no bar, we would certainly let him have 
it under supervision, and straightway pro- 
cure another for the use of elders; and if 





we could not conscientiously advise that he 
should be given the photograph albums and 
costlier books reserved for show upon the 
consoles and centre tables, we do not know 
why their contents should not be exhibited 
to him when handled by those who know 
how to turn the leaves; and when it is ab- 
solutely out of the question that such or 
any kindred desire of his should be granted, 
we are convinced that the child is a rare 
example who would not be nearly as well 
content with a condescending statement of 
the reasons why, made intelligible and sat- 
isfactory to his comprehension. As for the 
plea of no time with which to entertain 
a child, people who have children should, 
we are almost inclined to say, have no time 
for any thing else; at any rate, having 
brought the child into the world, their first 
duty is its welfare, mental as well as phys- 
ical, which involves the question of its 
amusement. 

We are not of those who would give a 
child a looking-glass and a hammer to play 
with, or a Cashmere shawl and a pair of 
scissors, but we certainly hold his small 
pleasure as much a matter of moment as the 
pleasure of those many times his age. Nor 
on any account would we consider it right 
to grant a favor that we had once refused, 
unless with explanation and implied apol- 
ogy that in itself is injurious to discipline ; 
but we would demand that every guardian 
of a child should think twice before refus- 
ing, judging and weighing with some sense 
of responsibility even in such little matters, 
rather than decreeing capriciously and ar- 
bitrarily, for a child rebels against the arbi- 
trary as a man does, and is ruined by the 
capricious. 

To deny lawful pleasure is often a mere 
result of our own indolence; quite as often 
it brings to us the punishment. The little 
span of that baby’s life may be brief; it is 
our pain at the end as much as it was his 
at the time if we failed to afford him a single 
coveted pleasure that was within our power. 

And quite aside from such consideration 
is the moral necessity and obligation of 
making childhood happy, and of weaving, 
as it were, in the beginning that sunny at- 
mosphere which, early attended to, hardly 
ever fails to give the cheerful disposition 
that in after-years is more than half the 
comfort of life. To fill a child’s life with 
things that can not but shed over the fu- 
ture a general memory of gloom is as un- 
wise as it is unloving, for those love their 
children best, we fancy, who love themselves 
least. The child’s wishes are often infinite- 
ly greater to him than ours are to us; they 
are so near his eye that they obscure all the 
rest of the world; experience has not yet 
given him units of measurement ; and while 
his joy fills his whole range of vision, his 
sorrow is absolutely unbearable. It is true 
that he is easily diverted, but that the 
trouble has left marks is known only too 
well by those who see him in his little 
dreams living the scene over again with 
tears on his pillow. On the whole, it is only 
retributive justice when those who are too 
parsimonious to give up trifles, too lazy to 
leave interesting books, too selfish to drop 
pleasant needle-work, at the little demand, 
will meet the inevitable reward and adjust- 
ment of parsimony, laziness, and selfishness 
in a naturally diminishing affection, if not 
now, then by-and-by, when maturer sense 
comes to the rescue. 

Of course it is not to be denied that there 
are many families where an unwise indul- 
gence prevails that is just the opposite of 
the culpable carelessness which lets a child 
be happy if it will and unhappy if it won’t, 
that is, if it can not amuse itself; and this 
indulgence is even more disastrous than the 
opposite course is unfortunate. The little 
monarch is a human being, after all, and 
learns with wonderful ease how to take ad- 
vantage of his slaves, and his undue present 
pleasure is probably but brewing his due 
future woe. Yet the strictly reasonable in- 
dulgence which we claim for the wishes of 
children—and that, not as an indulgence, 
but as a right—when properly bestowed, 
never yet hurt any child that has been born. 
If there is no special and binding reason to 
the contrary, there is every reason why the 
innocent wish should be humored; and the 
Spartan cry, “ You will certainly spoil that 
child,” when you are simply making him 
happy, to the injury of no one and the det- 
riment of nothing, is only to be disregard- 
ed. He will find out all too soon whether 
or not to expect such treatment throughout 
his pilgrimage. He will not be spoiled by 
being made to feel the world a happy place, 
and all men who live in it his friends, but 
will have a pleasant trust and confidence 
that can but impart beauty to the charac- 
ter in later years, and win him love and 
kindness all the way along. What he ex- 
pects of others they will usually render; 
what is done for him he will do for others; 
the golden rule will have become part of 
his moral being; for reasonable indulgence 
will not make a tyrant of him, or cause him 
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to think that things exist for his benefit 
alone, since while thus early learning what 
he may have and what he may do and what 
not, he will have had the right so fully ex- 
plained to him by judicious love that his 
little heart and brain will from the start 
have acquired the habit of working to- 
gether. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SHORT SUITS FOR AUTUMN. 


‘HE bulk of the first importations of French 

dresses for the autumn and winter consists 
of short suits intended for walking dresses for 
the street, but which have also been adopted in 
this country for morning dresses in the house. 
The materials used are those described in a 
former number of the Bazar, viz., India cash- 
mere, Scotch and fancy plaids, and the new 
cloths called coatings. The prevailing colors are 
Bordeaux red, dark garnet, myrtle green, bronze, 
and hazel brown. Gray is most often employed 
in cloth in mingled effects with blue, bronze, and 
dark garnet. Blue is used in plaids, and also to re- 
lieve the dark grounds of the figured velvets that 
form vests and trimmings. Prune and plum col- 
ors also appear again, associated with Bordeaux 
red and old gold. The trimmings are velvets 
(figured, striped, or plain), satin, self - pleating, 
and rows of machine stitching. 

The designs for which popularity is predicted 
are those with a coat-basque, vest, slightly bouf- 
fant over-skirt, and short narrow walking skirt. 
The coat-basque has a vest front, either separate 
or simulated, from which it slopes away, or over 
which it may be buttoned across from the waist 
line up to the revers collar. Indeed, this vest 
front is arranged in a dozen different ways 
with pleatings, belt, buttons, and most varied ef- 
fects are thus given; in all cases, however, the 
vest is longer than that of last season. In order 
to keep the long vest and coat front smoothly 
fitted over the stomach, it is weighted in the facing 
near the edge with the round beads that have 
hitherto been used only in the back of basques ; 
the whalebones are also made very long, almost 
to the ends of the darts, to assist in keeping the 
front from wrinkling or turning up. The back 
of the basque is long and broad, and the ends 
have a square look. The side forms are most 
usually short, beginning in the armhole; there 
are still dresses made with long seams beginning 
in the shoulder seam, but these do not have the 
stylish coat appearance. The seam down the 
middle is invariably seen; the short side-form 
seams are wide apart at the waist. Two buttons 
are placed at the waist line, or else a few inches 
below it. The three seams of the back are left 
open below the waist, and the two middle forms 
are widened there, and each is made into a broad 
box pleat. Another style is to fill in each of 
these three open seams with figured velvet like 
that used in the vest, pointing it toward the top; 
still another plan is to close the seams and put a 
triangular revers of velvet on two of them, The 
lower edge of the coat and vest is simply piped 
or faced. The standing collar is high and of 
the material of the vest. For ornamenting the 
waist is another collar that is of round or square 
yoke shape behind, and extends low on the 
front with concave sides and square corners, or 
else it curves to a point at the waist line. The 
shoulder seams are short, and the tight coat 
sleeves stand out high at the top like those on 
gentlemen’s coats; the armholes are not corded. 
Cuffs are merely bias bands of velvet piped with 
silk or with satin. The buttons are flat ivory, 
pearl, or wood, inlaid or carved, and are about 
the size of a silver dime for the front and sleeves ; 
the same design on larger buttons is used for the 
back of the dress, 

New over-skirts have one feature common to 
all, viz., the back is made of a straight, full, wide 
breadth of double-width goods, caught up at in- 
tervals in the soft drapery worn two years ago. 
This is slightly fuller at the top, and gives the 
suggestion of paniers that we announced last 
spring. The front of the over-skirt is an apron, 
sometimes long, sometimes short enough to show 
kilt-pleating from above the knees. In some 
over-skirts breadths are lapped and draped in 
front, almost touching the foot on the sides— 
something like the curtain drapery already de- 
scribed. In the apron over-skirts the washer- 
woman and retroussé effect is often seen, and in 
new ways. For instance, the apron, after being 
turned up at the bottom, is also turned down 
from the top about an eighth of an inch wide, 
and therefore never reaches the belt, beginning 
to turn down about three-eighths of a yard be- 
low the belt and just below the end of the long 
vest. Another very dressy over-skirt, in milk- 
maid fashion, has the apron front cut straight 
up the middle half its length, and turned back 
to form three-cornered revers. The full back 
breadth is straight, with each side turned back 
upon it, a soft puff at top; a large velvet bow 
at the bottom of the puff appears to hold the 
front revers back in place. Still other over- 
skirts have peplum points on the sides, and dis- 
close row after row of silk pleating across the 
front breadth of the lower skirt. Others of cloth 
have no front breadth, but the side gores are 
sewed straight down the front of the lower skirt, 
drawn upward further back, and fall behind in 
soft bouffant drapery. In most imported suits 
the upper skirt is sewed in the same belt with 
the lower skirt, and draped directly upon it; 
this plan is not popular here, as it is preferred 
to have the lower skirt left separate in order 
that it may be used with various over-dresses. 
Plain stitched edges or velvet retroussé borders 
are the trimmings for over-skirts. 

The short lower skirt is from two and three- 
quarters to three yards in width, and is longer 
than that worn during the summer; indeed, it 
barely escapes the ground. It has but one side 





gore, while the back is straight, and all its full- 
ness is gathered to the back by a drawing-string 
run across it. Many are finished at the top with 
bias yokes. Low-priced silk is used by French 
dress-makers for the lower skirt of nice wool 
suits, but this silk is entirely concealed by the 
draped over-skirt and the flounce at the foot. 
The skirt is not now lined, no matter of what 
material it is made. It is faced deeply with al- 
paca, and the edge has a narrow silk facing. 
Skirt braid is again used on the edge of imported 
walking dresses, The flounce at the foot is only 
about ten inches deep, unless the over-skirt is 
short in some one place, and makes deeper pleat- 
ing necessary to cover the lower skirt: it is a rule 
that the top of the flounce must be hidden under 
the over-skirt. All kinds of pleatings are used 
for flounces—box pleats, fine knife pleats, half- 
inch side pleats, and the wider kilt pleats; in a 
very few instances gathered flounces appear un- 
der the pleatings. The top and bottom of the 
pleated flounce are hemmed by machine, and it is 
sewed to the skirt also by the machine. 

Polonaises are most used with the demi-trained 
skirts of carriage costumes. They are princesse- 
shaped, with the front turned open en revers be- 
low, and the back curved in panier drapery. A 
sleeveless jacket added for the street is trimmed 
to simulate a vest and cut-away coat. Such a 
costume is very handsome in myrtle green cam- 
el’s-hair trimmed with many rows of tinsel cord. 

Basques made without vests are very long in 
front and back, and are cut upward in a short 
curve on the hips. Each front is then cut in 
three wall-of-Troy squares, and the broad back 
forms four squares, underneath which a pleated 
frill of silk is placed. This is stylishly made up 
in bronze green cashmere, trimmed with satin of 
the same shade and pipings of old gold. The 
over-skirt is short in front to show the silk pleat- 
ings of the lower skirt, is long like peplum points 
on each side, and disappears behind under a Wat- 
teau pleating of the silk, which is in its turn coy- 
ered with horizontal knife-pleatings. 


THE ENGLISH COAT. 


The English coat of homespun cloths, with vel- 
vet collar, cuffs, and pockets, is the jaunty and 
comfortable-looking wrap for early fall. It is of 
medium length, not too long to wear with short 
skirts, nor too short for carriage costumes. The 
front is double-breasted, and the back is in coat 
shape, with short side forms that are very broad 
at the waist line. Buttons define the waist, and 
there are pleats or revers in the seams below. 
Their shape and whole appearance are very much 
like a gentleman’s English morning coat. Gray 
and brown are stylish colors. 

Mantles are very large, with three seams be- 
hind, straight across the sides, and long fronts 
that are caught in tassel ornaments at the end, 
and almost reach to the feet. Very elegant ones 
are made of black Sicilienne trimmed with pleat- 
ings of striped moiré and jet fringe. 

Travelling cloaks for autumn journeys are Ul- 
sters of English homespun cloth with three Car- 
rick capes, double-breasted fronts, and a belt that 
crosses the back but not the front. 


FRENCH BONNETS FOR AUTUMN. 


The first cases of bonnets imported for the au- 
tumn contain velvet, felt, plain silk, moiré, and 
feather bonnets. The shapes are the close prin- 
cesse bonnet, with clinging front and sides, high, 
broad crowns, with some Normandy crowns, and 
almost invariably the curtain band. Rivalling 
these are larger bonnets with flaring brims, and 
either soft cap crowns or broader crowns of the 
material smoothly covering the frame. Ribbons 
and feathers are used in profusion for trimmings ; 
fewer flowers are seen than for many seasons. 
The ornaments are of tinsel, gilt, jet, and garnet. 
Oddest-looking lizards of gilt and black or of 
many-colored tinsel are fashionable ornaments, 
two being used on a bonnet; then there are tin- 
sel humming-birds, scarabei, and butterflies. The 
garnet and sapphire ornaments are mostly flat 
pendants to feathers, or else they are set like 
brooches, clasps, or buckles. 

The new bonnets are faced plainly inside with 
satin or with velvet, and seldom have any other 
face trimming, though a few conservative milli- 
ners have used bands of velvet across the top. 
The long-looped Alsacian bow set on top, some- 
times quite far forward, sometimes between brim 
and crown, and sometimes far back on the crown, 
is seen on two-thirds of the bonnets. This bow 
is made of rich velvet, satin, plush, or moiré rib- 
bon, which sometimes has a different color on the 
inner side; ends pass from under the bow down 
the sides to form strings that are to be tied un- 
der the chin ; a folded band of the ribbon is placed 
across the bottom of the crown above the curtain 
band. This is quite enough trimming for a plain 
bonnet, but if it is to be more dressy, a panache 
of from three to six short feathers is posed high 
on one side, with the feathers curling forward, 
and is held in place by a lizard or beetle; an- 
other lizard is on the band that covers the cur- 
tain. The felt bonnets have a band of the new 
feathers arranged in India cashmere colors passed 
around the crown. This brightens up gray and 
moss green bonnets very prettily. Full-dress 
bonnets of white moiré silk have a wreath of 
white ostrich feathers that have been stripped 
and crimped. Tinsel cord of many colors or else 
gold cord edges the brims of bonnets, and looks 
very rich with dark green or maroon velvet. 

The prevailing dark garnet is conspicuous in 
the new bonnets. It forms the entire bonnet 
and trimming in some velvet specimens; in oth- 
ers, garnet and moss green velvet are combined, 
and it trims dark felt bonnets very richly. The 
wall-of-Troy squares so long in vogue for dress 
trimmings are now seen on bonnets; thus the 
curtain has these squares outlined with gold 
beads, or the brim is really cut in squares that 
are piped with velvet. After red there are the 
greater number of dark dull green bonnets, then 





gray, then white for full dress. One novelty is a 
bonnet made entirely of marabout feathers. The 
most jaunty shape in felt bonnets is that with a 
close princesse brim, slightly pointed Normandy 
crown, and curtain band. This comes in all dark 
colors to match costumes. Ladies who do their 
own millinery are advised to purchase this simple 
stylish shape, and trim it with dark plaid ribbon 
and some India cashmere feathers; the Alsacian 
bow, strings, and curtain band are the appropriate 
trimming. To make this bow stylishly it must 
have two long narrow loops falling down on each 
side of the brim, and be tightly strapped across 
the top. If plaid ribbon is not liked, velvet or 
satin ribbon is used. 

The newest round hat is the Liberty cap, with 
crown pointed toward the front, and brim rolled 
upward like a turban. It is made of felt; the 
brim is covered with felt, and above the brim is 
a feather trimming that is quite high in the mid- 
dle of the front, and slopes narrower on the sides 
to the back. Other felt hats are in the English 
shapes, such as the Derby and Oxford, with stiff 
crowns and narrow rolled brims. Velvet bands 
and India cashmere feathers are the warm-look- 
ing trimmings. The picturesque Rubens hat of 
fur beaver and of felt has a wide brim indented 
irregularly, and turned up on one side. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Messrs. ArNotp, Constasie, & Co.; A. T. Srew- 
art & Co.; and Wortuineton & Suir. 








PERSONAL. 


A NOTABLE dress was observed at Newport, at 
the entertainment given by Mr. and Mrs. GEoRGE 
Bancrort to Mrs. President Hayes. It was 
worn by Mrs. Heap, wife of Captain Heap, of 
the U. 8. Engineer Corps, and was made of 
heavy white silk, and ornamented with paintin 
by hand. Around the garment were peat 
bands of delicate hue, on which were painted 
roses budding and in full bloom, besides most 
exquisite little birds. The colors were nicely 
blended, making a charming and very rare pic- 
ture. The pleasantest thing about it was, the 
painting was the work of the lady’s husband, 
Captain Heap. 

—A lady correspondent of the London Court 
Journal, writing from Vienna, describing Vien- 
nese life, says that “at ten or eleven o’clock 
supper is announced, and a supper it is in good 
earnest. People do little else in Vienna but eat, 
and drink old wine and beer. The ladies in gen- 
eral dress very richly, wearing soft silks and ex- 
quisite laces at dinner parties. Jewels, too, are 
never lacking, and are always worn with good 
taste. The young ladies from fifteen to twenty 
have the most perfect forms imaginable. Their 
waists are round and slender, the shoulders slope 
with Venus-like accuracy, but the bust is the 
crowning beauty. It is the form and develop- 
ment of a woman, with the face of a young girl. 
Usually they wear white and fleecy folds of soft 
tulle adorning every corsage. The arms are al- 
ways bare from the elbow, and sometimes en- 
tirely so from the shoulders. At present all the 
ladies wear black shoes like those known by the 
name of Oxford ties.”’ 

—Westmoreland, the smallest county in Vir- 

nia, was the birth-place of three Presidents— 

ASHINGTON, MapIson, and MONROE. 

—At Stewar?’s store, corner of Broadway 
and Tenth Street, among other rare curiosities, 
may be seen a shaw! that was made for the Em- 
press Eveknie. It is the most exquisitely fine 
embroidery of flowers on a ground-work com- 

d of smal] hand-woven squares set together 

n the most delicate manner. So fine is the em- 

broidery that to a casual observer it looks al- 

most like appliqué-work. This shawl was bought 

by Mr. Stewart for $60,000 at the time the Em- 

~- EvuGEnie’s possessions were sold. Fora 
ounce of Brussels point lace he paid $100,000. 

—Madame Turers is preparing another and 
extraordinary spectacle for the services at Notre 
Dame Cathedral commemorative of the anniver- 
sary of herhusband’s death. Theimmense aisles 
of the cathedral are to be entirely hung with 
black draperies. Select choirs will execute sev- 
eral pieces of funeral music, and all the depart- 
ments which have at any time elected the great 
statesman as their representative will send dele- 
gates to be present on the occasion. 

—Rosa BonHEUR, according to the London 
World, has retired for some time from the public 
sight. Caring more for work than for notorie- 
ty, she has devoted many years to one immense 
and most picturesque subject, in which horses 
in action take the principal part, and which is 
not yet near completion. The following lively 
account given by a French lady of a visit the 
other day may amuse our readers: “I had never 
seen Rosa BONHEUR; but Madame —— insisted 
on driving me down, as any friend of hers was 
sure of a welcome from the artist. The country 
was charming, and as we approached the gates 
I noticed a working-man in a blouse, with short 
thick gray hair, eagerly on the look-out for the 
carriage. My friend shook hands with him with 
effusion, and I noticed that this curious ouvrier 
wore brilliants at the cuffs and collar of his shirt. 
I was beginning to meditate on the eccentricity 
of an artist’s household, when the working-man 
turned to me with the frank and charming man- 
ner of Rosa BONHEUR herself, and welcomed me 
to the pleasantest of visits in the pleasantest of 
country houses!” 

—The Rev. GeorGE GILFILLAN, lately deceased, 
was not only an author of some distinction, but 
a wit. When a probationer, a congregation to 
whom he had been preaching presented him with 
a suit of clothes. Having put them on, the old 
ones were tied up into a bundle. ‘* Where shall 
I send them?” said the tailor. “I will take 
them myself,” said Mr. GrLFILLAN; “I have car- 
ried them too long upon my back to be ashamed 
of taking them under my arm.” 

—Dr. Lyon Puiayrair, Fellow of the Royal 
Society and Privy Councillor, a distinguished 
chemist, is about to marry Miss Evita Rus- 
SELL, of Boston. Dr. PLAYFAIR was born in 
1819, at Meerut, in Bengal, where his father was 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. He was edu- 
cated at the University of St. Andrews, in Scot- 
land, and later studied chemistry under the great 
Ligesie at Giessen. In 1843 he was Professor of 
Chemistry at the Me ge Institution, Manches- 
ter; from 1858 to 1869 he filled the same posi- 
tion in the University of Edinburgh, and for a 
few months in 1873 he was Postmaster-General 





under Mr. GLADSTONE’s administration. Since 
December, 1868, he has represented the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Dr. PLayrarr has been twice 
married—tirst to Miss Oakes, in 1843, and sec- 
ondly to Miss MILLINGTON, in 1857—and, we be- 
lieve, has several children. 

—A granddaughter of Queen VicTorta has 
just appeared in print. Princess Victor, eld- 
est daughter of the Grand Duchess of Hesse, has 
published a translation in German of a sermon 
to children, preached in Westminster Abbey by 
the Rev. Mr. SHore, honorary chaplain to the 
Queen. The work is published for a charitable 
object, and is very creditable to the youthful 
translator. 

—Commander Cameron, of South African 
fame, is about to proceed to Asia Minor for 
the purpose of surveying that tract of country 
through which it is talked of having a short 
railway line to India. 

—ALFRED TENNYSON’S two sisters, Mrs. Kerr 
and Mrs. JESSE, are extremely cultivated and in- 
tellectual women, now past middie age. Mrs. 
Kerr is tall and stout; Mrs. Jesse short, wiry, 
and dark-haired. Mrs. Jesse is the ‘‘ Emily”’ 
who was engaged to marry poor young ARTHUR 
HALuaM, the hero of the laureate’s ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam.”’ 

—The Right Hon. W. E. Giapstons has con- 
sented to contribute an article to an early num- 
ber of the North American Review. 

—Por’s ‘‘ Raven” was originally sold to the 
American Quarterly Review for $10. 

—Dr. WEIKERT, of Greenford, Ohio, has given 
$20,000 to Wittenberg College in that State. 

—The Marquis PALLAVICcINO, an Italian Sena- 
tor, died at Rome August 4, at the age of eighty- 
four. He was a fellow-prisoner of Sirvio PEL- 
LIco in the Austrian fortress of Spielberg. 

—Much curiosity has been excited as to what 
the title of Mr. Ruskin’s publication, Fors Clavi- 
gera, means. Mr. RuskKIN now answers the ques- 
tion himself: ‘‘ That title means many things, 
and is in Latin because I could not have given 
an English one that meantsomany. Fors is the 
best part of three good English words—force, 
fortitude, and fortune....Clavigera may mean 
either club-bearer, key-bearer, or nail-bearer.... 
Fors the club-bearer means the strength of Her- 
cules, or of deed; fors the key-bearer means the 
strength of Ulysses, or of patience; fors the nail- 
bearer means the strength of Lycurevs, or of 
law. Briefly, the first fors is courage, the sec- 
ond patience, the third fortune.” 

—A bust of Izaak WALTON has been unveiled 
in St. Mary’s Church, Stafford, which was his 
native town. The ceremony was performed by 
the Earl of Lichfield, and the Dean of Lichfield 
preached a sermon. 

—A London letter has this good word for one 
who gets few: ‘“‘ Queen IsaBeLua of Spain has a 
large and generous heart, and I never knew her 
to refuse doing a charitable act. I remember 
on one occasion, an American family in Paris be- 
ing in great distress, Queen IsaBELLA went per- 
sonally around to friends and strangers even in 
Paris, collecting a liberal sum of money, which 
relieved the poor family, and enabled them to 
go back to America without exposure.” 

—The latest sketch of Mrs. Lanerry, the pres- 
ent reigning beauty of London, is in a London 
letter to the Boston Advertiser : *‘ She has a pale, 
fair complexion, light brown hair curled across 
her forehead, regular features, and a prettysmile; 
but the chief charms of her face are her blue 
eyes, with black lashes and eyebrows. Her dress 
is simple white muslin, with a good deal of lace 
about it, and she wears no ornament, not even 
a bracelet above her long white gloves. At the 
back of her little white straw bonnet are three 
white feathers. Her manners are as simple as 
her dress, and she appears utterly unconscious 
of the attention she excites.” 

—WASHINGTON’s great-grandniece, Mrs. Fan- 
NY WASHINGTON SmiTH, is keeping a boarding- 
house in Washington, and recently had her fur- 
niture attached by a landlord for rent. 

—Commend us to Mr. Justin Dewey, a law- 
— of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, who had 

en spoken of as a candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor. He respectfully declines, saying: “I 
must devote myself with diligence to the duties 
of my profession. As there is no lack of those 
who are willing and able to serve the State, any 
particular person is left free to consult his pref- 
erence in adhering to ety > life; and my feel- 
ing is that a man who fears God, loves his neigh- 
bor, steals from nobody, pays his debts, speaks 
the truth, and has an honest business, and minds 
it, is better off than any office can make him.” 

—Lord and dy RosEBery gave a dinner 
and ball to their neighbors and tenantry at Dal- 
meny Park, on the recent occasion of their home- 
coming. A pavilion of wood was built for the 
festivities, at a cost of $7500. There were 250 
persons at dinner and 500 at the ball. Among 
the decorations a prominent place was occupied 
by the cups and trophies won by Lord Rosg- 
BERY’S horses, among which were the Edinburgh 
gold cup, the Doncaster and Bristol cups, and 
two Liverpool cups. The earl presided, and 
made a number of his happy speeches in pro- 
ogre « the toasts. In giving the royal family 

e said that he felt the most sympathy at pres- 
ent with the Duke of Counanaht, who was very 
much in the same position he himself had been 
not long before, and expressed a wish that the 
pe might get as good a wife as he himself 
had got. ig eine his tenantry, he thanked 
Heaven that there were no agrarian crimes in 
Scotland, and that the relation between land- 
lord and tenant was not one of complete and 
supreme indifference, and said that his wife and 
himself could only endeavor to prove themselves 
not wholly unworthy in their relations with the 
tenantry of those dear ones who were their pred- 
ecessors ; and if at the end of their lives the ten- 
antry would be able to say that they had not 
done unworthily, or that the cordial feeling with 
which they had looked upon them was still alive, 
they should meet with their reward. In reply- 
ing to his own health and that of the countess, 
proposed by Lord Youne, Lord Rosepery said 
that in one sense of the word this was the hap- 
Ee moment he had ever had in his life, because 
ne never had to return thanks to this toast be- 
fore. He hoped they might sometimes drink it 
together again, but it came to him now with the 
freshness ofa first love. His wife, as they knew, 
was a Jewess by race and an Englishwoman by 
birth, but that day he thought they had made 
her a Scotchwoman. He would not speak of 
her, because he hoped they would make her ac- 
quaintance, and what he said might seem inad- 
equate to them then, 
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_ HARPER'S BAZAR. © 








Embroider- 
ed Work- 
Basket, 
Figs. 1 & 2. 

Tus bas- 
ket is made 
of  wicker- 
work and 
black polish- 
ed cane rods, 
and is fvr- 
nished with a 
handle and 
feet of cane. 
The inside is 
lined with 
blue satin, 
and furnished 
with a bag of 
the same material. The upper edge of the satin lining is finished with an embroid- 
ered stzip of white cloth, which is cut in points and pinked on the edges. Having 
transferred the design Fig. 2 on double page to the material, 
work the forget-me-nots in chain stitch with blue, and the 
stamens in knotted stitch with yellow silk. The buds are 
worked with pink silk in two shades in satin stitch and point 



























Fig. 1.—Borper ror LinGerige.—Wuite EmBRoIveEry. 








Swiss Musiin anp Lace 
CoLLar. 


Fig. 1.—Emsromerep Work-Basket. 
[See Fig. 2, Double Page. ] 


Russe, and the foliage with olive green silk in 
herring-bone and chain stitch and in point 
Russe. The seam made by setting on the em- 
broidery border and the satin is covered with a 
bias strip of the material ravelled out on the 
edges. The bag set in the bottom of the basket 
requires a piece of satin five inches and three- 
quarters deep and of suitable width, which is 
folded an inch 
and three-quar- 
ters from the top 
and stitched for 
a hem, into which 
blue silk cord is 
run. The seam 
made by setting 
on the bag is 
covered with 
pleated satin rib- 
bon seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. 
The handle consists of two cane rods joined with white 
beads, which are wound with blue satin ribbon half an inch 


Fig. 1.—Serrentine Bram anp 
Crocuet Epoine ror LinGerie. 


Sete 


wide. On the sides are bows of blue satin ribbon. ‘ wien ERR setae anaes 
TAL AAA ARK RET 
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Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. sie ATLL Ma | 


3 Veh j hhh 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked on batiste or linen in overcast, 
satin, and button-hole stitch with embroidery cotton. For 
the bars stretch the thread back and forth, and overcast it 
in button-hole stitch. The lace stitches are worked with fine 
thread as shown by the illustration, and the material is cut 
away underneath, 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse edgings are worked with narrow and wide serpen- 
tine braid and with crochet cotton, No.40, For the edging 
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CacHEMIRE DES INDES Dress. 

Bacx.—| For Front, see Fig. 4, 
First Page. ] 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 17-26, 





Fig. 1 cro- 
chet on one 
side of a 
piece of nar- 
row braid 
the Ist round 
as_ follows: 
* 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) 
on the next 
point of 
the braid, 1 
ch. (chain 
stitch), 4 ste. 
(short treble 
crochet), the 
middle two 
of which are 
separated by 
5 ch. on 
the following 


point, 1 ch., and repeat from *. 


7 


4 : = 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerie.—Wuire Emprowery. 


2d round.—> 1 sc. on the next ch. in the pre- 


ceding round, 9 de. (double crochet) on the following 5 ch., 1 se. on the next ch., 


wiht f fibey 





Borver For Tasie-Covers, Etc.—CoLorep Emsrorery on Linen. 


Linen COLLAR. 





and repeat from +. 3d round (on the other 
side of the braid)—-* 1 sc. on the next 
point, 5 ch., 1 de. on the se. worked previous- 


EMBROIDERED NewspaPer Rack. 


ly, and repeat from *. 4th round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 
ch. in the preceding round,3 ch. 5th round. 
—Always 1 sc. on each st. in the preceding 
round, 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked as follows: 1st 
round.—On one side of a piece of wide braid 
work always alter- 
nately 1 se. on the 
next point, 7 ch. 
2d round, — Always 
14 se. on the next 7 
ch. in the preceding 
round, but working 
the first and last of 
these on the point of 
the braid at the same 
time. 38d round (on 
the other side of the 
braid).—* Observing 
the illustration, work - 
1 se. on the next 
point one-third from the beginning (at the hollow), 3 ch., 
1 ste. at the same point where the se. was worked, 1 ste. 
one-third from the end of this point, 3 ch., 1 se. at the 
same point where the stc. was worked, 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th round.—>* 1 se. on the vein between the 
next 2 stc., 4 ch., 5 ste. on the next 5 ch., working off the 
upper veins together, 4 ch., and repeat from >. 5th 
round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the second follow- 
ing st. 


Fig. 2:—Serrentine Braip anv 
Crocuet Engine ror LINGERIE. 


"Embroidered Newspaper Rack. 


Tis newspaper rack is made of carved black polished 
and brown stained wood, with the exception of the vines, 
which retain the natural coler of the wood. The front is 
trimmed with embroidery, which is worked on a foundation 
of blue faille in satin and tent stitch and in point Russe. 
For the flowers use red shaded silk and for the stamens 
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yellow silk. The 


veins, and stems are work- 


ed with olive green 
silk, 


embroidery is edged 


bias strip of blue faille, the inner edge of which is turned 
down an inch wide, and shirred twice, so that puffs are 


formed as seen in the illustration. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 80, 
on a foundation thread of coarse knitting cotton, 


as follows: Ist 
round.—* 9 se. 
(single crochet) 
on the foundation 
thread, turn the 
work, five times 
alternately 2 sc. 
on the founda- 
tion thread, 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), 
then 2 sc. on the 
foundation thread, 
fasten to the last 
of the 6 sc. work- 
ed previously (to 
do this, drop the 
stitch from the 
needle, insert the 
latter in the corre- 


sponding _ stitch, 
and draw the 
dropped stitch 


through), turn the 
work, and repeat 
from »*, but at 
every repetition 
fasten the middle 
of the first 3 ch. 
to the middle of 
the last 3 ch. in 
the preceding pat- 
tern figure. 2d 
round (on a foun- 
dation thread).— 
* 8 se. on the 
middle 3 of the 
next 9 sc. in the 
preceding round, 
catching the 
thread at the Fe 
same time, 6 sc. p 
on the foundation 
thread, and re- 
peat from *. 


Design for Cravat End. 
English Guipure Em- 
broidery. 


Tus cravat end 


with fine linen braid a quarter 
of an inch wide, very fine gui- 


pure cord, and fine 


work the embroidery, transfer the design to linen, and for the outlines of the design 
figures and the connecting bars run on linen braid as shown by the illustration. 
The ends of the braid should be fastened carefully. 





big. 1.—Borper ror Lincerte.—Waite 


Fig. 1.—Dress 


After finishing the 
embroidery, underlay it with 
eard-board, which is lined 
with blue lustring. 
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leaves, ” De commen interspersed with 
~~  RONN NE S S picots, which consist 

shaded ee ee Rte : = of single loops. 
Overcast the edges 

" ayn of the braid, the 

h Crocaet Epeine ror LINGERIE. Fig. 2.—Drtau or Hair Box, Fic. 1. guipure cord which 

th gs EMBROIDERY ON PeRroraTeD Boarp. borders the cravat, 


Dress ror Girt FroM 13 To 15 
Years orp.—Bacx.—[For Front, 

see Fig. 5, Page 613.] 
For pattern 


and descrip- 
ion see Sup- 
ylement, No. 
-» Figs. 1-13. 


is worked 


thread. To 


EMBROIDERY. 





ror GIRL 


rroM 8 70 10 YEARS OLD. 



















and the scallops with 

button-hole stitches, 
inserting a piece of guipure cord at the same time.. In 
embroidering the scallops work in picots as shown by the 
illustration. For the heavier lines in the design 
cover the linen braid with cotton until the figure is 
raised sufficiently, and overcast the braid as seen 
in the illustration. 


Dress for Girl from 9 to 11 Years old. 

Tus dress is made of black and white mixed 
wool, and consists of 
a skirt and polonaise. 
The skirt is trimmed 
with a box-pleated 
ruffle of the material. 
The  polonaise, cut 
square in the neck, is 
buttoned in front. at 
the left side, and is 
trimmed with a pip- 
ing and bows of blue 
faille, ruffles of the 
dress material, and 
blue crochet buttons. 


Borders for Lin- 
gerie.—White 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
Tuese borders are 

worked on nansook 
or linen in satin, over 
east, and button-hole 
stitch. Work the 
twisted bars with fine 
thread, and cut away 
the material under- 
neath. 


Box for Hair, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis box is made 
of a cigar box five 
inches long and wide 
and four inches high. The lid and 
sides are furnished with an applica- 
tion of perforated board, and on the 
edges is pasted a strip of brown pa- 
per cutin points. In the middle of 
the lid cut out a round piece an 
inch and three-quarters in diameter, 
for receiving the hair, and paste 
brown paper on the edge. A simi- 
lar strip is pasted on the lid three- 
quarters of an inch from the open- 
ing, and the inside of the lid is cov- 
ered with the same paper. For the 
application on the lid cut two square 
pieces of light brown perforated 
; board, measuring 40 holes on each 
side, cut out the centre, leaving an edge 5 holes deep, and embroider each piece with 
long cross stitches of brown 
silk in four shades as shown: 
by Fig. 2. One of these | 
squares should be cut through 
crosswise at a distance of 12 
holes from one corner, so that 
both pieces may be entwined, 
forming an octagon, as seen 


Dress For Girt From 9 TO 
11 Years op. 


Design ror Cravat Enp. 


oS 
! Encuish Guipcre Emprorery. 


Tell 9 pied 
Rat ns 
eons ley 





Pen-Wirer.—APpLicATION OF PERFORATED 
Boar. 


Work the lace stitches inside 

of the design figures with 
! fine thread as shown by the 
illustration. These consist 
of interlaced button - hole 
stitches worked more or less 
close together. In working 
the close button-hole stitch- 
es always overcast a double 




















— P — in the illustration, 
After nishing which is then pasted 
the embroidery, on the lid. Plated 
— Bae — furniture tacks fin- 
necting —_button- ish the corners of Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lingerte.—W nir: 
hole stitch bars 7 


the application, and EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gren 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy 


Crocnet Square For TiprEs. FroM 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
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edge the opening in the centre of the lid. The 
sides of the box are trimmed with a similar appli- 
cation, which is worked as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The feet of the box are formed by tacks 
with large plated heads. An elastic cord cover- 
ed with crochet-work and finished with a tassel, 
and a button, serve for closing. 











A GROUP OF ALBUM VERSES. 
TO —. 

Wuew you find an autograph on a tree, 

The name of a goose you're apt to see; 

The same is true of a name on a stone— 

That is, if the name is the carver’s own; 

And so of a bench, or a public wall— 

The writers and cutters are ninnies all. 


But when you open your album fair, 

And find the name of your friend writ there, 
You'll say to yourself, “He was brave and true, 
And rather above the average too, 

Or he'd ne’er have consented this favor to do, 
And show, for my pleasure, how little he knew!” 





TO RHODA. 
“ Rhoda,” a rose. How could they know 
The name would fit so well? 
Perhaps thy pretty babyhood 
Cast some prophetic spell ? 


Perhaps—but this we know—thy charms 
Unfolded, one by one, 

All fresh and sweet, like petals fair 
Wrought by the dew and sun. 


And yet, I think, when age draws near, 
Thy fragrant life shall be 

Completest proof of all how well 
Thy name has suited thee. 





TO a’! 
(To one who asked for “only a word” in her album.) 
“Only a word?” Why, a word may mean 
Heaven and earth and all between. 
So it is said by those who know; 
But we'll not quite to these limits go. 
A word of kindly, honest cheer 
Is all that need be written here; 
A word of friendship that endures 
When written truly, so I'’m— Yours, —. 





TO ee) 
When we met, why, neither cared 
How the other felt or fared, 
Pest a kindly feeling. 
Now in parting, eyes meet eyes, 
Slow and earnest our replies, 
Life to each revealing. 


“Strangers once!” we wonder‘ng say; 

Friends forever, from this day, 
Whatsoe'er betide us. 

Thou and I may move apart, 

Yet through life we're heart to heart— 
So may Heaven guide us! 





TO oy 
Write thee my name? To be sure I will. 
"Tis net thy fault if I write it il; 
And not my fault if thou canst not see 
What's written between these lines to thee. 





TO ree | 
If I held thee dear, could I tell it here? 
Would I write the truth, if I loved thee not? 
Or say I meant not to call thee “dear” 
But just for a moment—well, I forgot ? 


If I gave thee advice, wouldst think it nice ? 
Could I wishy-wash thee with hollow praise ? 
Or dash off sentiments in a trice, 
And lightly wish thee prosperous days? 


Could I boldly rehearse, from a Bible verse, 
The “proper” thing for a friend to say, 
And hint that without it thou mightst be worse 


That thou’dst needed me for the Christian way? | 


No, no; I couldn't, I wouldn’t, I shouldn't ; 
If I talked to thee on a public page, 

To say what I wished would not be prudent; 
To say what I ought would fill me with rage. 


So close the book, after taking a look, 
Or turn the leaf with a friendly sigh, 

And say, “ "Tis strange how, by hook or crook, 
An album-writer will falsify!” 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL. 
THE MAJESTY OF FORGIVENESS. 


Wuue the train of incidents described was 
passing in one place, equally as interesting an 
understanding was being brought about else- 
where. Willie Arden, upon arriving at home 
with his precious charge, accompanied by her 
faithful maid, although strongly tempted to in- 
vite her to be the guest of his father, was yet so 
nice upon points of etiquette that he preferred to 
take her on at once to St. Aubyn. They reached 
the House upon the Cliff not long after the de- 
parture of the Minister, and found her guardian, 
if not exactly prepared for the meeting, less ob- 
durate. The return, in fact, was well timed; had 
it been left until the morning, as Mr. Willie was 
at first tem events might have resulted dif- 
ferently. recluse was pleased to see good 
Martha Saxe in attendance, and to know the un- 
broken journey had been taken straight to him- 
self. And had not views, possibilities, and pas- 
sions been forcibly turned from their still, deep 
channel! Ay, she it come back now and 
welcome. It would afford opportunity for the 
performance of that upon which the mediator 
had so strongly and, as it seemed to his lordship, 
so mercilessly set his heart. Lady Lindon 
yearned for the recovery of her children, and to 
be told.by his own lips that she was forgiven ; 





she should be told so, and the pledge should be 
his taking her child, and himself uniting them. 
“My ancestors could not have done more,” he 
murmured; then added, bitterly, “and forgetful 
of the past and of myself, Helen and Lena will 
be happy, very happy.” But he did not suffi- 








ciently fathom the nature of either: they would 
not forget. 

But oh, he was not half cured yet; the sight 
of her recalled so much, revived such happy 
memories. Time might tone down the rebellion, 
would do so, but while it lasted he suffered. Yet 
he did not fail in courtesy, and with a grace sin- 
gularly his own thanked the young man kindly. 
If any thing could make up to him for any 
aggrieved feeling he might harbor, it should have 
been the child’s fervor of love and gratitude upon 
being received again. Lena was indeed joyous 
beyond measure, and, as she said to him, had 
come back loving him as never before. That 
slightly clouded the young man’s brow, and did 
not lift any particular cloud from St. Aubyn’s, 
but he could not help feeling the sincerity that 
prompted the assurance, and there is much in 
sincerity even under the most untoward circum- 
stances. 

“T shall be pleased if you will remain our 
guest this evening, Mr. Arden.” 

How magnanimous he could be now that the 
splendid illusion had vanished, and that to which 
he had clung failed to sustain him! 

His nature was not like the common natures 
of the world; isolation had fostered the idealism 
of the love that had atoned for the terrible grief 
of earlier years, and the passion had been one 
for which there is no measurement. And now 
the loss was so utter, so tremendous in its com- 
plete destruction and shattering of the tender 
fragile fabric, he could dispassionately extend 
hospitality to the young man who had in that 
happy past caused him many a pang, could calm- 
ly anticipate the double anguish of an interview 
with his wife, and the yielding to her of this long 
priceless treasure. 

And if an evening’s unalloyed pleasure was a 
reward for constancy in memory and chivalry in 
conduct, then was Willie Arden abundantly re- 
warded, for he passed, as he told himself when 
looking in the toilette-glass afterward, the very 
happiest evening of his life. Miss Lena’s ad- 
ventures, while sobering her a little, and inducing 
a thoughtfulness that sat very charmingly, had 
not despoiled her of those innocent, guileless, 
kitten-like ways and movements that were of 
themselves so fresh and attractive; and while 
every old fascination was thus brought up before 
St. Aubyn with a vividness that blanched his 
cheek by its agony, it, on the other hand, flushed 
the cheek of Willie Arden with the warmest glow 
delight ever lends. It was an evening both he 
and the girl looked back upon: a link connect- 
ing the dawn of love with its meridian. 

A few nights after this—time of the border-line 
between spring and summer—when the world was 
fresh with renewed beauty, and the bloom was 
vivid with an outburst of delicate color and sweet 
with reviving clouds of delicate f nee; on an 
evening toward the end of May, warm, balmy, 
odorous, the country seeming to welcome unto 
herself by every blandishment and wooing charm, 
pleasing to the several senses, the land outspread 
with an array impressive to the dullest soul— 
singing birds, flowering plants, elegant foliage, an 
aroma perceptible at no other season of the year; 
clear, dazzling blue and white above; gambol- 
ling, leaping, skipping, frisking of animals and 
children ; soft music and song, and tender min- 
strelsy every where; graceful play of insects in 
the mellow air; slant beams of gold touching up 
the old masonry of the Manor-house until it re- 
bled some cunning painting, the last flood of 
glorious light bathing all the garden until it pre- 
sented a Watteau-like surrounding to the man- 
sion, and on the quaint, red-bricked village; 
flowers every where, and the village green new 
carpeted with a brighter turf, whereon stood 
the Lord of the Manor, returned and contempla- 
ting the fair scene with mingled feelings of pain 
and gladness. With him Lena, and as the sun- 
beams fell upon her blown and careless hair, and 
the ruby tint in the sky seemed to centre in a 
glow upon her cheek, he, looking upon her and 
upon the spring-time spectacle, was moved with 
emotion, and, taking her hand, walked more 
quickly toward his home. 

A man came from among the trees, near the 
house; it was Reuben Smith, the bailiff. He re- 
moved his hat and stood with profound respect 
before his lordship. 

“ Good-evening, Master Smith; I am glad to find 
ou looking well; and the old place seems home- 
ike after all.” 

“My duty to your lordship, and thank ye, I’m 
well an’ hearty; and the place ain’t changed this 
ten year, as you see. I’ve done by you as though 
to give account at any minute you might come 
home. Some o’ th’ neighbors is contrary, and 
the mill ain’t what it was. If there’s corn there’s 
no wind, and if there’s wind there’s no corn, and 
it’s hard grinding a livin’ out of it all; but, thanks 
to your lordship, I’ve had the farms to look to, 
and it’s kept things going somehow or other.” 

“ And the tenants—all well, I hope ?” 

“ All on em, not one have ailed a day sin’ your 
lordship’s bin gone.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Health, Master Smith 
(next to peace of mind), is the greatest of all 
blessings.” 

“ Grist to the mill, some says, but I don’t know 
but your lordship is right! Very doubtful 
whether the peace o’ mind will come to any body 
in this world, though!” Reuben moodily went on 
his way, while the Lord of the Manor stood by 
the great gates looking back on the village. One 
and another of the cottagers standing by their 

rden railing looked wonderingly across the 

reen, hardly certain whether their eyes deceived 
them, or whether it was indeed the long-absent 
lord; and from one and another the strange news 
spread, and they thought the world was approach- 
ing its end surely, wonders were so many. 

He passed through the great gates into the 
garden, and they saw no more of him that evening. 

He made no commotion by knocking at doors 
and ringing bells, but walked in quietly, unan- 











nounced. He knew well the apartment which was 
wont to be the favorite with his wife, and, leav- 
ing Lena in the library, went to it with a firmness 
and heroism full of dignity. She was there, in 
the midst of her barbaric splendor, imperial as of 
old, girt strangely with subtle color, low upon 
luxuriant cushions—a long stretch of the skins of 
mighty beasts; broad columns flanked with mal- 
achite, chased and locked with gold. Lion basins, 
Pompeian, bronze, and gold, filled with scented wa- 
ters or beautiful flowers ; tawny magnificence that 
might have been the glory of enchanted halls of 
the Libyan desert ; carven plinths where the lotus 
—emblem of beauty—seemed the presiding floral 
symbol whether in wood or stone; here and there 
curious characters Oriental, flashing some snatch 
from Eastern poems, talismanic, mystic as are 
those on the reputed cimeter of Solomon. Gleam- 
ing birds secured by silver chains fluttered among 
pomegranate-trees growing in great jars by the 
window ; ornamental boxes glowing with the gold- 
en Persian lily; marble tanks wherein gold-fish, 
which she daintily sported with after the method 
of the Empress of Jehan-Guire, who encircled 
her favorites with fillets of gold. Suspended from 
the ceiling were weighty curtains of snowy velvet, 
lined with an exquisite ruby silk, looped by thick 
cord of gold ; at intervals were long white tassels, 
seen but in the Indies, made of the hair taken 
from the tails of white oxen in Scinde: to each 
tassel was attached a tinkling bell of gold, and 
the fluttering of the birds or the soft air coming 
from the garden through the open window kept 
these in continual motion. Upon pedestals were 
contrivances of amber, innocent conceits deftly 
shaped by swarthy beauties, who in their land 
sing that amber is a concretion of the tears of 
birds ; alabaster flagons gorgeous with the blood- 
red amaranth, in line, at intervals, so placed as to 
relieve the tawny overweight of brown and yel- 
low splendor; lower than these, and circling them, 
in symmetrical alabaster vases, were Cashmere 
roses of astonishing color and rare odor ; over the 
floor was outspread a dense purple thick pile car- 
pet; at uniform distances were snowy rugs, every 
rug being bordered with massive fringe of gold 
and lined with amber silk. A circular richly 
chased ewer of colored marble was stationed in 
the centre of the apartment, and was a receptacle 
for the lotus, whose red blossom seemed to sov- 
ereign the rivalry around; lower than this and 
encircling it were lesser ewers of corresponding 
design, wherein the blue lotus lent much-need- 
ed relief; lower yet than these, lying upon the 
clear water of a white marble bath surrounding 
the whole, there were blue water-lilies, their 
grateful hue in conjunction with the pellucid 
depth assisting the relief. Drinking at this pool 
was a pet goat of Tibet, its collar incrusted with 
gems; by its side was a pile of purple cushions ; 
upon them reclined a girl of surprising loveliness, 
who attracted his lordship’s attention immediate- 
ly. A book, a portfolio of engravings, a lute and 
mandolin, and fanciful needle-work were around 
her, and a truly pretty picture with this romantic 
surrounding was presented. Lady Lindon arose 
with much sad majesty and a deadly calmness 
that moved him to the soul. Mr. Garland had in 
some degree prepared her for this; but all the 
preparation in the world would not nerve her for 
thus looking upon his face, so worn, so handsome 
still, so livid with agony of the moment. He took 
her hands with a kind, forgiving, considerate 
manner that assured her of his desire to convey 
how completely he absolved her. Wistfully look- 
ing into his grand face, courting the eyes whose 
eloquence she had never cared to fathom, for the 
glance of pardon that might perchance give prom- 
ise of a full forgiveness ; hanging, as it were, upon 
the very grasp of the hands holding hers during 
that first firm, unshaken greeting ; seeming to live 
ages in the brief suspense between that move- 
ment and the word; gleaming with her embroid- 
ery of topaz, gems, and gold ; queen-like in rai- 
ment of queens, haughty yet, but with it all, sad, 
yearning, quivering ; allowing herself to be slowly 
guided thence, walking as a queen might walk 
from her throne to some quiet chamber, where 
she would confront time and eternity and lay 
aside her majesty, becoming very woman in peni- 
tence and supreme humility. He could not talk 
amidst that splendor, but led her to the duskier 
room where her portrait, painted long since in 
the days of his belief, hung above the chimney- 
iece. 

pm A few unreserved words, Helen: there should 
be no witness to our understanding—reconcilia- 
tion if you will—save One who witnessed the so- 
lemnity of the compact and of my truth when I 
took you to be my wife.” She bowed her head; 
then, with faint utterance, said : 

“ You use the word ‘ reconciliation;’ it is your 
supreme pity which dictates its use. You know 
there is heinous crime and sin upon one side, and 
aggrieved honor, poisoned faith, upon the other. 
I shrink not from a plain statement of the posi- 
tion ; I have had plainly to state it so often to my- 
self. No; reconciliation may follow. Now it is 
pardon.” 

“ And you ure pardoned, Helen. I come pur- 
posely to tell you so.” 

The assurance confirmed the hope his generous 
clasp of the hand had thrilled her with. Fora 
moment she became faint, and leaned trembling- 
ly to the wall, where once he too had rested in 
sore pain; and he suffered now, she was so sadly 
beautiful, and he thought of what might have 
been. But there was no love left; its very em- 
bers were quenched. 

He gently took her hand, leading her from that 
stricken posture, supporting her with firmness in 
which there was no shadow of trembling; so to 
a chair by the window; a tiny gleam of red from 
the setting sun stole upon its back, where the 
carved and painted shield of a long unsullied line 
seemed to blind him. His mother had often sat 
in that same place, talking of the glory of a spot- 
less ancestry, of the crowning reward of all chiv- 
alry—a faithful consort, one to add fresh lustre 





to the honor, one to join the traditions of stateli- 
ness and grace. It caused him to wince with 
sharp and sudden pain, and for an instant he 
— the reality of his destiny, it seemed so 
cru 

He stood beside her; she leaned an elbow on 
the table and her brow fell to her shapely hand, 
and far outspread in line with her was the sweep 
of splendid robing. He would not look upon that 
queenliness, upon those fair proportions, saw alone 
the sorrowful face downcast, the attitude of re- 
signed repentance; and he spoke very tenderly, 
so tenderly it set her quivering, and it seemed 
harder to bear than reproaches. 

“One solemn moment of our lives, dear Helen, 
was when you left me, taking our child; another, 
now, when I return to you, bringing your child, 
not mine! There is no special God to try the 
causes and results of such solemn moments; it is 
the Providence who smiled upon our union and 
would have blessed it. In His grieved sight to- 
day I stand in the old home, very dear to me, 
Helen, and most for those who have gone before ; 
but I shall revisit the hallowed spot no more. I 
have lived dead to you and to the world, and shall 
still live on, unknown, unknowing, only a bitter 
memory left to me: isolated ; the fierce elements 
—kinder far than my race—for sole companion- 
ship; eyried as eagles eyrie—face to eternity, fed 
of the furious storms, aloof from all gentle things, 
and enthroned above wreckage, turmoil, and the 
strife of tempests. I have come to look upon 
this face again once more [raising it, drenched 
with her tears, so softly she could not resist]; so 
sad a face, it will haunt me there; but I brought 
some of our northern sunshine with me [here his 
voice trembled] to restore the smiles that were 
ever too few upon so royal a face; and with your 
children, longed-for, I am told, great happiness 
may yet be yours. My pardon I brought in per- 
son, that heard from my lips you might rest con- 
tent with, feeling its depth of sincere good-will. 
I have brought no ill-feeling here with me to-day, 
shall carry none hence; and if I know that you 
are happier for this, that life and love finds ali it 
needs in intercourse with those restored to. you 
to-day, I shall be content. I may say, since I speak 
as one who will be heard no more, that greater 
content will be mine than if I knew you returned 
to society, whose sovereign you rightfully were, 
but are no longer. We shall live distinct, retired 
lives, but neither need be profitless; your chil- 
dren; my—my books, and art, and the what not 
wherewith the lonely edify themselves. Ghosts 
of old memories will sometimes trouble me, but 
I will lay these, God helping me, in giving aid to 
those beaten, battered ones, bruised by storms and 
rocks. You and the delicate twain will think of 
me at such times, and I will think of you and 
them.” 

She could not bear much more, and when the 
proud sad tone had ceased and there was silence 
in the room, she was confronted by all he had 
said, rising stark and weird before her, remem- 
bered every word, vivid and fire-like, and her eyes 
were hot, tears dried; she could no longer weep, 
but with wistful agony looked up, taking his hand, 
feeling the palm throbbing like her own heart. 

“You shall not go from here,” she said. “It 
is your home, not mine; and if you will permit it, 
my children shall accompany me to Darrell Ab- 
bey.” 

“No; remain where you are, or go whither you 
will; I shall return to the seclusion of my out-of- 
the-world retreat.” 

“Do you know that I was told you were dead ?” 
asked with pathetic quivering of the lip. 

“Yes; I told you myself. It is the truth.” 

She shook her head. 

“ And I mourned as widows mourn for dead 
husbands, loving them. I mourned as though 
there had been no shadow from the altar to the 
grave.” 

He only bowed ; the mourning for one’s death 
is so little consolation. 

“Let us join the girls,” he said, abruptly, for 
he was beginning to feel too much at home, and 
it would not do. 

They found them like doves, nestling and coo- 
ing away as though there were neither world nor 
mortal beyond their Pompeian chamber. Lena, 
used to petting goats with other creatures, divided 
her caresses between the gemmed beauty from 
Tibet and her sunny-curled half-sister. Life 
promised henceforth to be a happy dream for the 
pretty pair, and perhaps in the opinion of both 
they had been so very much awake of late they 
might well afford to dream a while. 

Lord Lindon’s emotion became more marked 
upon thus discovering so exquisite a picture. 
He went to the window ; it was the twilight of 
distant woods in view beyond the garden—the 
dear old cee of his boyhood—it seemed soft- 
ened, while the lowered hues lent dim misty beau- 
ty, like some lone isle of fairy world revisited in 
dreams. The circle of lights beyond the Green 
just glimmered here and there between the trees. 
It was all so peaceful, and some bird’s vesper 
stole down on it with so sweet a benediction, he 
asked why man’s heart should be thus distracted 
when all the world seemed hushed and still. He 
heard quick breathing beside him, and, looking 
round, saw his daughter, come with her winning 
confidence to tell of her heart’s long love for her 
lost papa ; and he sat in the window, with her by 
him, looking on the young face, learningit. Beau- 
tiful language was writ thereon, such as suffering 
—which purity and delicacy refines, not makes 

leaves the imprint of while adding one 
other charm. She stood at his knee, child-like 
and wooingly ; the action made his heart bleed, 
for it recalled the similar attitude by another, so 
often a fond delight; at the same time, some- 
how, this tended to heal, there was so grave a 
sweetness about it, such tender thought ; it sank 
into his wounded heart, it bore full sympathy and 
feeling, it was fragrant with love treasured and 
growing up to the finest passion ever moving a 
human heart. Gently he wooed the story of her 
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known to you, and heard how, while his 

bird was winging her flight from him, this poor 
toiler plodded on hopefully toward himself, cher- 
ishing a dim pictured ideal of him she sought, 
who, when found, was to be all in all to her, and 
it moved him mightily, it was so redolent of lov- 
ing simplicity and devotion. 

“ And you have been praying to find me some 
day ?” he asked, softly. ‘“ Have looked to it as 
the end of all the wanderings ?” 

She gazed into his eyes lovingly, looked the 
answer with never a word, and he laid a hand 
lightly on the clustering boy-curls, idling thought- 
fully with them, they were so unlike the tresses 
with which he had been wont to play. And 
Lena, nestling by her mother, saw the action with 
singular emotion, but neither spoke. Her lady- 
ship was too unstrung by the recent ordeal to 
display the interest thrilling her; she remained 
very quiet a while until composed, straining to 
catch his low-breathed utterance, striving to in- 
tercept but one fond glance bestowed upon his 
child, and her heart sank to witness the warmer 
attention she gave to him. There had been no 
such smiles as those for her; when the girl’s 
eyes had met her own, there had not shone upon 
her the rays of love making his face look lighter 
and happier than she had yet seen it, and ly 
Lindon felt even grateful for that close nestling 
to her of the other. 

Confidingly as a boy or girl stands at one’s 
knee to unburden the heart of its sorrow she 
stood by him, piteous, beautiful. “Would I had 
known of this !” he said, much affected. “How 
much we are indebted to our friend the Minister !” 

“Perhaps I might never have seen either you 
or mamma had it not been for him.” 

“ And now you are going to settle down quiet- 
ly and make up for all, in this old home ?” 

“No!” Her eyes were open wide with awak- 
ened enthusiasm at the new plan in view, and his 
heart was thrilled when she hurriedly continued, 
“Lena and I have been talking; she has told me 
all of her story not told to me before, and cried 
when thinking how lonely you would be. ‘If 
papa will have you, dear, do you go back with 
him,’ she said to me; ‘try to console him for 
the loss of myself, and love him as I have loved 
him, still love him! Your sweet ways and gen- 
tleness will charm him, and in time—in time he 
will be as happy with you as he used to be with 
me; more so, for I was always unruly and a 
source of anxiefy.’” 

The recluse turned his head away, his whole 
frame was shaken, the solicitude of his late 
treasure and the recollection of old times affect- 
ed him terribly. But the thoughtfulness of Lena, 
extravagant as the project seemed to him, offered 
release from the utter loneliness his isolation en- 
tailed. And his heart was warming fast to this 
fragile, gentle creature, for whom he had so 
grieved when stolen from him in her early child- 
hood. In the sadly beautiful face that so im- 
pressed every one, he met the lineaments of a 
race distinguished for beauty; those sensitive 
nostrils almost breathed upon Lely’s canvases in 
the gallery, the eyes were the eyes of his stately 
mother living again to comfort him. 

“ But I may not take you from your mother’s 
care; think of her as well as of me.” 

“T am afraid I am thinking of myself most of 
all. I shall be happier with you. I have learn- 
ed to be very candid,” she added, with a faint 
smile; and then, with a burst of confidence, “ You 
can not think how I dreaded lest, when I discov- 
ered my father, I should find also that another 
filled his heart. I had a sort of vague presenti- 
ment of this ; but now it seems there will yet be 
room for me—that I shall come in, after all.” 

“But how will you like a nest cradled high 
upon wild crags, with furious winds only for 
lullaby ?” 

“T have had none other,” she answered, slow- 
ly, pale at the recollection. 

“ How like the monotony of so uneventful an 
existence ?” 

“Tt is what I have longed for; quiet, and peace, 
and rest.” 

“No fresh faces to please and distract atten- 
tion ?” 

“ One—yours—is all-sufficient ; and I shall love 
it so.” This was said with passionate ardor, in- 
dicating both the sincerity and how intensely it 
had been longed for. 

“Then you shall come.” And with his arm 
re-assuringly around her, he drew her close to 
him with the half-convulsive movement so signifi- 
cant of suffering. When near to that heart the 
child knew a joy the like of which she had never 
known before. 

Shades deepening without warned him it was 
time to depart if he would quit Seaborough by 
the evening train, and this for manifold reasons 
he preferred doing. 

“We have been engaging in an innocent com- 
pact,” he said, quietly, walking toward Lady Lin- 
don hand in hand with his daughter. 

“T can guess it,” she said, rising, “and my 
selfish feelings may not impair an arrangement 
that will be productive of much happiness.” 

“Thank you; our girl shall visit you and Lena 
at intervals.” And that concession she thought 
gracious and full of feeling. ‘If you can spare 
her now, it will save the necessity of my return- 
ing here; it is unwise to give the people food for 
talk.” This brought it very close; it seemed 
more than she could assent to, so soon to part 
with her, but she suppressed all outward emo- 
tion, and slightly bowed acquiescence, clinging to 
that promise of his. More spontaneous and un- 
fettered was the remonstrance of Lena and Hel- 
en ; clasped hands, tearful eyes, and caresses told 
of how they saddened; and then Lena thought 
also of him, and checked the sorrow, cheerfully 
looking to their future meeting. 

With an adieu of calm, unruffled firmness, 
Lord Lindon took leave of her ladyship ; the fare- 
well of Lena was also gone through with, by 
which time the firmness had given way, and de- 





jected he quitted the well-loved home, looking 
back on it with moist eyes, and clasping hard the 
little hand in his. 

Then they set their faces northward. Com- 
panions these thenceforth. 

She had looked for this; it was what would 
have been had she not in earlier days met with 
that hard fate. So they comforted cne another. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own Corresponvent. ] 


MONG the numerous projects which are 
made in regard to the fashions for the win- 
ter, how many will be ratified by the feminine 
public? No one can tell in advance. Some 
which seem to have the best chance of success 
die at their birth, and others, to which we accord 
but little importance, are frequently destined to 
become universal, Of this number will probably 
be the costumes of drap de soldat, a very heavy 
gray-blue cloth, of which are made a short skirt, a 
corsage, and a wrapping, which is rather long and 
in modified habit shape. The experiment was 
made last winter of employing this drap de soldat 
for substantial dresses destined for rainy days 
and for walking and shopping expeditions, but 
the long skirts then in vogue prevented the 
adoption of this fashion. Since short costumes 
have actually come in vogue, it is probable that 
costumes of drap de soldat will be worn in the 
winter, 

The combination which will predominate in the 
winter for demi or full-dress toilettes is that of 
plain material for the under part, and material 
with figures or stripes for the upper part, the 
latter being used for trimming the plain material 
in form of draperies, scarfs, tunics, etc. More- 
over, two materials hitherto abandoned, but one 
of which has already reached the pinnacle of suc- 
cess—satin and moiré—will be combined with 
velvet and faille, Moiré will be used like figured 
stuffs for the upper part of the toilette. In re- 
gard to the typical form of dresses, the division 
of trimming should always be borne in mind; 
that is to say, the front is nearly always trimmed 
differently from the back breadths, and tablier 
trimming always predominates. Lace will be em- 
ployed more generally than it has been for some 
years past, but in most cases it will be set on 
plain and reversed, that is, with the under edge 
turned uppermost. Black lace will be used only 
on black dresses or on those of very dark col- 
ors, while white lace will be worn on light as 
well as dark and even black dresses. For full- 
dress toilettes there are in preparation laces 
made of gold and silver thread, or else merely 
embroidered in gold or silver. Princesse dresses 
will still be worn, but the back alone will be in 
princesse shape, the front terminating in a long 
vest for the corsage, and a front breadth being 
added to complete the skirt. The front of the 
skirt is very much trimmed, or else laid in per- 
pendicular organ-pipe pleats. Beneath the under 
edge of the long vest usually is set a passant, that 
is to say, a piece of material in a different color 
which simulates an under-vest, and is but very lit- 
tle longer than the real vest. The favor shown 
at present for garnet will continue and grow in 
the winter, when this shade will be employed for 
pipings, trimmings, and simulated under-vests. 
When the vest is open, the garnet material also 
fills in the opening. 

Woolen goods are increasing in favor, being 
employed in heavy qualities and dark shades for 
dresses designed to be worn in the daytime, while 
a host of full-dress toilettes are composed of trans- 
parent woolens in light shades. Over an under- 
dress of white faille is worn white woolen mousseline 
del’ Inde. The most aristocratic wedding dresses 
are made of white barége on white satin. Toi- 
lettes which for the fall and even the winter 
will be worn by young girls as well as young 
married ladies are made of silk and light woolen 
in pink, blue, maize, or wheat shades. There are 
in preparation many stuffs with stripes of silk 
rather than of wool, and black dresses both of 
wool and silk will be worn more than ever. 

The style of arranging the hair at present 
tends to smoothness, but this change is still con- 
fined within an exclusive circle. It is necessary 
to be very young, very pretty, and very distin- 
guished in order to take the initiative in a revo- 
lution of the fashion, or even to range one’s self 
among the neophytes. But it is safe to say that 
ladies with their hair arranged in smooth bands 
in front and simply braided behind are no longer 
exposed to censure, but that, on the contrary, this 
style is considered charming, although not every 
one as yet has the courage to adopt it. When 
the style of coiffure shall have generally changed, 
it is certain that bonnets will also be transform- 
ed. These become smaller when the coiffure 

ws more voluminous, and increase in size as 
the latter is reduced. But hitherto smooth coif- 
fures have been the exception. Fashion is de- 
cidedly democratic, and no longer enforces any 
thing. She is obliged to conform to our epoch 
of universal suffrage, and just as there are vari- 
ous different parties in politics, there are also 
several kinds of fashions in vogue, so that one 
sees at the same time the milkmaid costume, 
which is short, the Valois dress, which is superb- 
ly long and embroidered in pearls and precious 
stones, the paniers of the days of Marie Antoi- 
nette, and the corsages with short round waists 
and belts of the First Empire.and of the Resto- 
ration. And by the side of these different types 
how many varieties are seen partaking at the 
same time of one and another of these styles— 
the simple drapery flung on the dress, the tunic, 
the polonaise, which is a polonaise on one side 
or in the back only, and which terminates in a 
short end; the princesse or Valois dress, which 
is cut princesse shape either in the back only or 
in front only, or else is entirely princesse shape ; 
the tight-fitting casaque, buttoned on the side and 


taking the place of the corsage; and a host of 
others which it would be impossible to enumer- 
ate. It is easier to state that the present fash- 
ion comprises all styles, embraces every thing, 
and makes use of all fashions which have pre- 
ceded it, expending at the same time its capital 
and interest, and leaving to the future not a sin- 
gle poor little field to explore. It is true that 
the future, if it can not do more, can do /ess than 
the present, which is the only resource left it. 

We shall witness the re-appearance in the win- 
ter of the Juive dress, but considerably modified. 
It will be made of velvet, satin, or damask. To 
form an idea of this dress, imagine a long robe 
of black velvet over which is worn a dress of 
damask in several dark shades, without sleeves, 
disclosing nearly the whole corsage of the high- 
necked velvet robe in front, buttoning very low 
on the left side toward the hip, opening again a 
little further down, and hanging in soft folds. 
The edge is trimmed with a fringe of rose silk. 
The sleeves are of black velvet. In the back the 
damask over-dress is so long as to completely 
cover the black velvet robe, which in fact exists 
merely to supply the corsage, sleeves, and front 
of the skirt, but nevertheless the toilette is com- 
posed in such fashion as to give the effect of a 
damask dress worn over a robe of velvet. 

Ladies often experience embarrassment in the 
autumn, when it is too early to wear a winter bon- 
net, and one does not wish to purchase another 
summer bonnet. This season, however, it is pos- 
sible with slight expense to await the advent of 
velvet and felt bonnets. Fashion permits the 
wearing of straw bonnets until very late in the 
season, those of black straw being covered with 
a large veil of black lace gathered on the brim 
of the bonnet, and those of yellow or white straw 
with a veil of white lace. To this trimming are 
added several bows of velvet ribbon, and in this 
manner the fall style of bonnet is obtained. To 
arrange a straw bonnet in this fashion begin by 
untrimming it, taking off every thing which is on 
the outside. Then cover it with the veil, which 
is puffed at intervals, and finish with bows and 
brides of garnet ribbon (for garnet is in great 
favor), or else black, or any other rather dark 
shade. Sometimes, when suited to the age and 
features of the wearer, the edge of the veil passes 
a little below the brim of the bonnet. This is 
becoming especially to ladies who are no longer 
very young. EmMe.inE RayMonn. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘bor recent —— the east-side branch 
of the New York Elevated Railroad greatly 
increases the facilities for rapid transit . our 
city. Evidently the public appreciates its ad- 
vantages. On the opening day over 20,000 per- 
sons patronized the road, and these passengers 
apparently were not impelled by curiosity to 
take the ride, but gladly availed themselves of 
the most speedy route to reach their destina- 
tion. The cars are of the same general pattern 
as those on the west-side line, but constructed 
simply, with no attempt at display. Each one 
will accommodate forty-eight persons. The en- 
gines are miniature locomotives. Considerable 
noise accompanies their movement, but whether 
more or less than occurs on the west-side line 
seems a point upon which opinion is divided. 
It is hoped that this noise will be diminished as 
the newness of the road-bed and the machinery 
wears away. The elevation of the track is so 
great that the sensation experienced by the nov- 
ice is rather startling, particularly along the 
Bowery sections. The east-side division now 
extends to the Grand Central Dépot, but it is 
expected that the track and stations above For- 
ty-second Street will soon be completed, so that 
the line will continue to Sixty-seventh Street. 
Doubtless it will be opened to this latter point 
in a few weeks; and it is anticipated that about 
January 1 the road will be completed to Harlem. 





About twenty years ago the French physician 
Lescarbault discovered an intra-Mercurial plan- 
et, which received the name of Vulcan. But 
subsequent observations concerning it were 
doubtful and conflicting, and much dispute 
arose among astronomers concerning it. ur- 
ing the recent total eclipse of the sun all doubts 
were settled, for the disputed planet was found 
southwest of the sun by Professor Watson and 
Professor Swift. It is a star of about the fifth 
magnitude, of red color. It is thought there 
may also be another intra-Mercurial planet. 
Long ago the astronomer Leverrier prophesied 
that some time a planet would be discovered 
within the orbit of Mercury. 





What is to be done if our fine parks become 
unsafe for women and children? Indeed, they 
begin to grow unsafe for every body. Recently 
there have been several cases of assault or rob- 
bery in Central Park. Ladies begin to fear to 
venture out of the beaten paths, and manifestly 
little children are not safe. Such a Park should 
be abundantly guarded, and so lighted at even- 
ing that such outrages as have recently occurred 
should be impossible. 





Malarial ae fever is reported to have ap- 
red at the State Reform School in Jamesburg, 

ew Jersey. Investigation—why is it that in- 
vestigations always come too late ?—proved that 
the water was impure, being impregnated with 
sewer drainage. The season is approaching when 
malarial feversare likely to appear wherever there 
is lack of proper drainage, and it is well worth 
while for every one upon whom any responsibili- 
ty rests to see that no sanitary duty is neglected. 





New York is about to lose the celebrated or- 
chestral leader Theodore Thomas, whose musical 
entertainments have for many years been enjoyed, 

«but by no means sufficiently appreciated, in this 
city and in Brooklyn. Had his patient efforts to 
cultivate and minister to the musical taste of the 
public been properly valued and reasonably rec- 
ompensed, no doubt he would have found New 
York a congenial place for the exercise of his 
remarkable talents. Now Cincinnati has offered 
him a home and the musical directorship of the 
College of Music established in the new Music 





Hall of that city. For some time Cincinnati has 





= 


been desirous of making that city a centre of 
musical culture, and by thus securing Mr. Thom- 
as’s services the college will doubtless be a suc- 
cess. Early in October his labors there will com- 
mence, for he accepted the invitation, saying in 
his letter to the Board of Directors: ‘We want 
concentration of professional talent, methodical 
training, such as we have in other branches of 
education, and a musical atmosphere. The for- 
mation of a college such as you propose realizes 
one of my most cherished hopes, and I shall work 
bard to make it superior in all branches of mu- 
sical education.”» Meanwhile the New York and 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Societies are left with- 
ont a conductor, and the latter has lost its or- 
chestra; and symphony concerts and garden 
entertainments such as New York has enjoyed 
have come to an end—at least for the present. 





The ex-Empress Eugénie intends, it 1s said, to 
settle upon an estate in Austria. 





The date of the wedding is not yet fixed, but 
the ami of Prince Louis Napoleon with the 
Princess Thyra, third daughter of the King of 
Denmark, is regarded ba a settled affair. 


During a recent thunder-storm the lightning 
struck the hotel on the summit of Mount Kear- 
sarge, throwing down the cupola, and injuring 
one side of the house, but fortunately causing 
no more serious damage. 


Various measures are being adopted in differ- 
ent parts of the country to abolish the “ tramp 
nuisance,’’ so called. In some places laws have 
been passed under which tramps are sentenced 
to hard labor for a month after their arrest. In 
other places the citizens are resolved to protect 
themselves by the formation of vigilance commit- 
tees, and the marauders will receive prompt jus- 
tice at their hands. There is urgent need of 
stringent measures to protect quiet residents 
of town and country from the rude assauits of 
tramps. 





As the peach season has fully arrived, it is 
well to warn families where there are investiga- 
ting children that the meat of the peach stone 
contains a deadly poison—pure prussic acid. 
Not long ago a child in Paris secured several 
peach stones, broke them open with a hammer, 
and ate the nut. The result was that he died 
soon afterward. 





Stepping Heavenward, one of the most beauti- 
ful of the works of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Pay- 
son Prentiss, had a sale of 50,000 copies in the 
United States alone. The little folks will long 
remember Susie's Siz Birthdays, Only a Dande- 
lion, Little Threads, Little Susie's Little Servants, 
and other books which the lamented Mrs. Pren- 
tiss wrote for their amusement and instruction. 





Russia and Roumania are at present maintain- 
ing very unfriendly relations toward each other. 





No doubt the Pall Mall Gazette is correct when 
it remarks that the superiority of women over 
men is particularly noticeable in their more 
acute powers of smelling and tasting. A wom- 
an will usually detect the faintest odor of to- 
bacco, when a man, though not a smoker, often 
fails to discover any trace of it. As with smell, 
so with taste. This faculty is shown in their 
peculiar ability in mixing flavoring ingredients. 
A jare of twenty-four has been formed at the 
Paris Exposition to decide upon the merits of 
the mustards of various nations, and this facul- 
ty of woman has been recognized by placing 
twelve ladies upon the ‘mustard jury.”’ It is 
said this arrangement was made in consequence 
of a suggestion that the palates of men are vitia- 
ted by smoking. 


It is said that since the Czar of Russia has 
safely passed his sixtieth birthday he seems like 
a new man, displaying a kindliness and gentle- 
ness hitherto unknown. The belief that as no 
Romanoff before him ever attained his sixtieth 
year, therefore the Czar would not, may now be 
cast aside, 

Yellow fever still ravages the South. The 
general condition of things in some of the cities 
on August 27 may be gathered from brief ex- 
tracts of the telegraphic reports of that day. 
The following was forwarded August 27 to Presi- 
dent Hayes from Memphis : 

In behalf of the yellow-fever-stricken South, we re- 


spectfully request you to exercise your discretionary 
wers in the a ——— of a special commission of 
c' 


he ablest ph and chemists in the country, for 
the pu of scientifically investigating the causes, 
nature, tment, and future prevention of the fearf: ul 


epidemic now raging. Congress will undoubtedly 
make a suitable appropriation to reward the commis- 
sion for ces so valnable to the country. 
Casry Younes, M. C. > 
J. R. Fureren, Mayor. 
Dz. R. F. Brown, Secre' Board of Health. 
A. D. Lanestarr, Acting ident Howard 
Association. 
c. =. Fisugg, Chairman Citizens’ Relief Com- 
mitt 


ee. 
Joun 8. Toor, Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce and Cotton Exchange. 


From Vicksburg, on the same date, this dis- 
atch was received from the Grand Master of 
nights Templar: ‘‘ Disease and destitution 

walk hand in hand in this city. Eight hundred 

cases are under treatment. The weather is very 
unfavorable. Weneedeverything. Trains and 
steamboats all stopped.’’ And the reports of 
the day from New Orleans show 194 new cases 
of yellow fever and forty-nine deaths. On Au- 
gust 27 it was reported that there were only 
seven healthy persons remaining in Grenada. 
Whether this was the exact condition of the 
town might be difficult to ascertain positively ; 
but there was no question but that the fever had 
nearly run its course for lack of material upon 
which to work. So ee malignant has 
been the disease in Grenada that many persons 
have expressed the opinion that it was not the 
yellow fever at all, but some other mortal plague 
of unknown type. Help, in the way of generous 
contributions of money and supplies, has been 
sent from many cities, New York showing a 
warm and hearty Tope which brought sub- 
stantial results. Physicians and nurses also 
have gone courageously into the infected cities 
to minister to the sick and dying. Nevertheless, 
with all the aid possible to render, the pitiful 
ery still comes from the stricken cities, “‘ For 
God’s sake, help us!’’ 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Frince ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Border for Baskets.—Satin, Chain Stitch, 
and Point Russe Embroidery. 


Tus border is worked on white cloth cut in points 
and pinked on the edges in satin stitch with coral red 
saddler’s silk in two shades, in chain stitch with fawn- 
eolored silk, and point Russe with blue silk in two shades. 


Crochet Fringes for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 

Turse fringes may be worked with silk or crochet cot- 
ton. The fringe Fig. 1 consists of rosettes, which are 
fastened together, bordered at the top with three rounds 
worked lengthwise, and finished with strands of fringe 
knotted into the under edge. To work the fringe take 
a wooden knitting-needle, wind it twenty times with the 





working thread, slip the threads from the needle, hold- | 


ing them between the thumb and forefinger, and work 
thereon 1 sc. (single crochet) and 2 ch. (chain stitch), 
which count as first ste. (short treble crochet), 31 ste. 
on the threads, and finally 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the sec- 
ond of the 2 ch. counting as first ste. in this round. 2d 
round.—6 ch., 1 sc. on the third following st. (stitch), 
twice alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the third following st. in 
the preceding round ; then three times alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the second following st. ; then twice alternately 
5 ch., 1 se. on the third following st.; then 6 ch., 1 sc. 
on the third following st. Fasten the thread and cut it 
off. This completes one rosette ; each following rosette 
is worked in the same manner, but fasten the first 2 ch. 
scallops in the 2d round to the last 2 ch, scallops in the 





preceding rosette (to do this drop the 
st. from the needle, insert the latter in 
the corresponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through). On the top of 
the rosette work as follows: Ist round. 
—> 1 sc. on the ch. before the last in 
the last ch. scallop of the next rosette, 
twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
third following stc., then 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the second ch. of the first ch. seal- 
lop in the same rosette, 5 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 3 
ch, 8d round.—Always alternately 1 
de. (double crochet) on the second fol- 
lowing st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 
Into each ch. scallop on the bottom of 
the rosettes fasten a strand six threads 
thick and five inches and three-quar- 
ters long, which is laid double. 

For the fringe Fig. 2 work the tas- 
sels first, as follows: Take a strand 
25 threads thick and seven inches and 
a quarter long, lay it double, catch it 
with 1 se. seven-eighths of an inch 
from the top, so that it forms a loop, 
then crochet 5 ch., which are closed 
in a ring around the strand with 1 sl., 
and work 8 ch., which count as first 
de., 15 de. on the ring, 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. counting as first de., 
then 4 ch., seven times alternately 1 
de. on the second following de., 1 ch. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 4 ch. 
worked previously. Cut off the thread 
after an interval of eight inches, and 
after turning the figure on the wrong 
side, run the thread through the edge 
stitches by means of a sewing needle, 
draw it tight around the strand, and 
fasten with several stitches. This 
completes one tassel. Having worked 
the requisite number of tassels, cro- 
chet as follows: 1st round—x 24 
ch., 1 sl. on the eighth of these, so 
that a ring is formed, 33 sc. on the 
ring, 3 sl. on the next 3 of the 33 sc., 
and repeat from +, but at every repe- 
tition fasten the 23d se. to the 10th 
se. of the preceding ring. 2d round. 
—Always alternately 1 de. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 1 ch., and 
pass over 1st. 3d round.—Always al- 
ternately 7 de. on the next 7 st. in the 
preceding round, 8 de. on the next 3 
st., but with each de. catch the next 
tassel before working off the st. 4th 
round.—Always 1 se. on each st. in 
the preceding round. 5th round.—1 
sc. on the next se. in the preceding 
round, * 7 ch., pass ever 3 st., 1 sc. 
on the next st., 9 ch., Ise. on the fifth 
following st.,andrepeatfrom *. 6th 
round.— * 11 sc. on the next 7 ch. in 
the preceding round, not working off 
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Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 27-30. 


the last sc., 15 se. on the next 9 ch., working off the first of these 
together with the last of the 11 sc. worked previously, and the last 
of the 15 sc. together with the first sc. of the next pattern figure, 
and repeat from *. ‘th round.—> 1 de. on the middle of the 
next 11 sc. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 15 ch., and repeat from *. 


Mousseline de Laine Dress. 

Tuts light blue mousseline de laine dress consists of a skirt, 
over-skirt, and basque-waist. The skirt is trimmed with a side- 
pleated ruffle, and the front breadth is covered with upright folds 
of the material. The over-skirt, which is short in front and long 
in the back, is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles. The trimming 
on the basque simulates a bodice, 
and consists of a binding and " 
folds of blue silk. The folds are won 
embroidered in satin stitch. The 
trimming for the sleeves consists 
of side-pleated ruffles. 


Black Silk and Cashmere 
Suit. 

Tus suit consists of a prin- 
cesse under-dress of black silk, 
on which is arranged a drapery 
of black cashmere. The cut- 
away coat is of cashmere. The 
under edge of the drapery is cut 
in tabs, which fall over a pleat- 
ing of silk. The narrow rolled 
collar and the sleeves are of silk. 


Lady’s Crochet Jacket. 

Tas jacket is worked with a 
double thread of black Shetland 
wool and a wooden crochet-nee- 
die. It is finished on the edges 
(except at the bottom) with a 
round crocheted with yellow fill- 
ing silk. The bottom of the jack- 
et is trimmed with tassels work- 
ed with black zephyr worsted and 
yellow filling silk. An 
inch and a quarter from 
the edges of the jacket 
are worked dots with yel- 
low filling 
silk at inter- 
vals of an 
inch and 
three - quar- 
ters. Fig. 
31, Supple- 
ment, gives 
one-half of 
the pattern, 
in which the 
darts should 
be basted up 
before _be- 
ginning the 

































Fig. 1.—Praw Svrr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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bworked separately from the neck to the bot- 
m in one piece to the bottom of the jacket. 


lation to si the width of the neck, and on this crochet 
forth, as foows: Ast round.—Always 2 de, (double cro- 
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Fig. 2.—Linen Krronen Apron. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Ptaiw Surr.—Back.—[See Fig. 
For description see Supplement. 





g. 2.—Gros Grain anp Cachemire DES INpES MANTELET. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 27-30, 


ing and narrowing according to the pattern on the outer edge as 
Begin each front at the upper 
corner on the neck with a foundation of 3 st. (stitch), and on these 
work in the same design (widening and narrowing as may be re- 
Join the three parts in one, 
and crochet the jacket in one piece to the end. 
the shoulder seams, border the jacket on the edges (excepting the 
bottom) with a round worked with yellow filling silk as follows: 1 
sc. (single crochet) on the next edge st., 1 ch., 7 de. on the second 
following st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st., and repeat from >. 
two rows of tassels, which are run transposed through the edge st. 
on the bottom of the jacket so 
that they form loops, tie yellow 
filling silk on a strand of black 
zephyr worsted six threads thick 
at intervals of three-quarters of 
an inch, carrying the thread from 
one knot to the next, and cut 
through the strand between the 
knots so that the silk thread alone 
holds the tassels together. 
ond row of tassels, composed of 
strands of yellow silk tied with 
black worsted, and forming short- 
er loops, edges the first row. 
row black silk ribbons are set on 
the neck, which serve for closing. 


Having sewed up 
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Silk and Renaissance 
Damask Dress. 
Tus dress consists of a skirt 
and long basque. 
trimmed in front with two side- 


The skirt is 


pleated ruffles of beige- 
colorec silk and with a 
tablier of the same ma- 
terial laid in upturned 
pleats and edged on the 
bottom with deep net- 
ted fringe. Onthe side 
breadths are set trim- 
ming pieces of beige- 
colored, brown,and olive 
Renaissance damask. 
The back breadths are 
trimmed with a side- 
pleated ruffle and a puff 
of silk. Twenty-four 
inches from the bottom 
the back breadths are 
gathered closely, and are 
trimmed with 
loops = and 
ends of nar- 
row satin rib- 
bon. The 
basque is of 
silk, trimmed 
with damask, 
fringe, and 
bows. Chip 


bonnet, trimmed with flowers and gros 
grain. 


Faille and Snow Gauze Dress. 

Tus dress is composed of an under- 
dress of black faille and an over-dress of 
snow gauze, which is trimmed with side- 
pleated ruffles and folds of faille. The 
perpendicular folds which trim the front 
are ornamented with a braiding of fine 
silk cord. The heart-shaped neck of the 
over-dress is trimmed with folds and black 
lace. Black straw bonnet, trimmed with 
pale blue faille and feathers. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Collar. 
See illustration on page 604. 

Tuts collar, pointed in front and square 
in the back, is made of white Swiss mus- 
lin, and is trimmed with white lace three 
inches wide. 


Linen Collar. 
: See illustration on page 604. 

Tuts collar is made of double linen, 
trimmed with rows of stitching, and set 
on a short chemisette of muslin. Button- 
holes and a stud serve for closing. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 604. 
THESE monograms are worked with 
white or colored embroidery cotton in sat- 
in, tent, and knotted stitch. 


Swiss Muslin, Insertion, and 
Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 604. 

Tuts fichu consists of a three-cornered 
piece of Swiss muslin, which measures 
twenty inches on the straight sides, and 
is cut out on the upper (bias) edge from 
the end toward the middle so that its 
width there is seven inches and a quar- 
ter. The edge of the fichu is trimmed 
with lace insertion an inch wide and lace 
three-quarters of an inch wide. 


Table with Cover. 
See illustration on page 604. 

Tue table is of carved walnut, and is 
furnished with a cover woven of white 
cotton in a striped design, consisting of 
borders interwoven with red and blue 
cotton. The intervals are filled with 
mottoes in cross-stitch embroidery. 


Border for Table-Covers, etc. 
Colored Embroidery on Linen. 
See illustration on page 604. 

Tus border is worked on white linen 
in satin and tent stitch with red and blue 
cotton. The stamens are defined with 
point Russe stitches. For the ornaments 
inside of the flowers, which are edged in 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Frince ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC, 


tent stitch with blue cotton, stretch threads of red 
cotton horizontally across the foundation at intervals 
as seen in the illustration, and overcast every two 
threads with vertical stitches of similar cotton, in do- 
ing which the stitches should always come transposed. 


Monogram. 
See illustration on page 605. 
Tuis monogram is worked with white and Turkish 
red cotton in satin stitch. 


Tooth-brush Rack. 
See illustration on page 605. 

Tus tooth-brush rack is made of gold bronze. The 
back is underlaid with a piece of card-board of corre- 
sponding size, which is covered on both sides with 
pale blue silk. The material designed for the outside 
is trimmed with a pinked strip of white cloth. Having 
transferred the design to the material, work the leaves 
and middle ornament with olive green silk in several 


shades in satin stitch, and the vines in tent stitch. For 
the stems sew on gold cord with fine yellow silk. The 


top of the rack is trimmed with bows of blue satin 
ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 


Pen-Wiper.—Perforated Board Application. 
See illustration on page 605. 

Tus pen-wiper consists of two round pieces of pink- 

ed black felt and one piece of black cloth, on which 

is applied yellow perforated board fastened with Smyrna 
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stitches of gold thread. This part is bordered 
by two strips of fawn-colgred and yellowish per- 
forated board, which are twined about each other. 
These are cut in the shape of a star, each point 
counting three holes in width. The fawn-colored 
perforated board is embroidered in Smyrna stitch 
with white filling silk, and the yellowish perfo- 
rated board in the same stitch with coral red fill- 
ing silk. Fasten the perforated board on the 
cloth foundation, and embroider the latter in 
point Russe with gold thread as shown by the 
illustration. Having fastened a bronze handle 
in the centre of the cloth, furnish the two pieces 
of felt underneath the latter with a card-board 
interlining, paste them together, and join them 
with the cloth. 





NIGHT. 
Now night is over land and sea, 
All the weary world at rest, 
And my boy is sleeping peacefully, 
My birdie in his nest; 
And the tender moonlight gleams 
On his sweet and placid brow; 
He whispers “Mother” in his dreams— 
He is dreaming of me now. 


And ever, in the years to be, 
When I am gone away, 

I know that he’ll remember me, 
And all his childhood’s play. 

When the tender moonlight gleams 
On his grave and thoughtful brow, 
Ife’ll whisper “ Mother” in his dreams 

As lovingly as now. 








BESSIE’S BIRD STORIES. 


HOUSE WREN. 
“O% ho, ho, ho, ho, ham, hum! 
I wish the little girl would come! 
The sun is shining above the trees, 
The boughs are stirred with an early breeze, 
And still I wait outside her door. 
I can not 6 one half hour more, 
Dear child, I wait; don’t linger long, 
Or you will miss this morning's song.” 

“Good-morning, Birdie. Was it you in the 
plum-tree by my bedroom window, scolding so 
hard?” 

“Tt must have been, little girl. I am sorry to 
have disturbed you, but I was a little impatient.” 

“Have you come to see me? and have I kept 
you waiting long ?” 

“T have been here since daybreak. But don’t 
let it trouble you, for a part of the time was de- 
voted to my breakfast.” 

“T have not had my breakfast yet! If you 
will come in and visit with Canary while I am 
away, I will run quickly and get it.” 


“There! I feel better for having had something 
to eat; and now, if you have come to spend the 
morning with me, I am ready, and have nothing 
to do but to make you as comfortable and happy 
as possible. But what a striking resemblance 
you bear to Winter Wren! Indeed, when I first 
saw you this morning, I thought it was she. Do 
you belong to the Wren family ?” 

“Yes; Winter Wren and I are cousins, and 
my coming here to-day was in part to please her. 
She urged it so strongly, I could not refuse; so I 
came to relate to you the history of Wrens. 

“There are in all, I believe, ten branches of 
the Wren family in the United States, and three 
in the Old World. Four species—House, Win- 
ter, Long-billed, and Short-billed Marsh Wrens— 
inhabit or visit the Middle and Eastern States ; 
two—Carolina and Bewick’s—live South; and 
three—Rock, White-throated, and Western House 
Wren—on the Pacific coast. It is seldom, if ever, 
that any of the five last named visit the valley of 
the Hudson ; so you will not be likely to see them. 
The habits of the family are much alike. 

“Marsh Wrens are very shrewd, and much 
shyer than Winter Wren. Few know when they 
are to come or or where they build, every 
thing is so ly done. ‘Why do I call them 
shrewd?’ Because, as a means of safety, they 
build three or four nests; and when any one is 
observed searching for that occupied by the little 
mother, the father bird always decoys the intru- 
der to an empty, unoccupied nest. Is not that a 
bright trick for a little bird ? 

“ But I came principally to tell you of my own 
family. Co then, inni 
name is 
external appearance we differ but little from Win- 


ter Wren. Our color is a little lighter, bill a little 
shorter, and tail a little longer. young birds 


are of a still lighter brown, more indistinctly 
marked, but represent the old birds in general 
distribution of color. 

“ We choose our place of residence with great 
care, and visit the same localities year after year, 
but never distribute ourselves th: the States 
as many birds do. Early in the we leave 
the South, arriving in New York about the middle 
of where we in until October. Our 
ene Somme a, antnet by a 
constant motion of the wings, without the jerk of 





nal and quarelaome with cer birds waging 


often driving them from their nests and appro- 
riating them to our own use. 

“*Do I not think it wrong to do such things?” 
Perhaps. But to have a home in a Soule tes 
one has not had to build is a temptation. Then 
to be an acknowledged conqueror, and addressed 
as captain, makes one feel so good. Why, the 
inducement to cover one’s self with glory by one 
bold deed at arms is so that little Wren, 
like man, can not resist it, Was not your Grand- 





pa Nin in the late war?’—a war that with its 
noise and confusion nearly drove birds from 
the South—and do you not think more rather 
than less of him for having been? Ah, you as- 
sent! It was right for Grandpa Nin, but wrong 
for little Wren. Is that it? Well, darling, we 
are to be friends, and I will not question you 
more, for you and I are not supposed to fully un- 
derstand the laws governing men or birds. 

“In about three weeks after our arrival we 
commence building our nests ; and finding more 
to enjoy near and about gardens, orchards, and 
dwellings of men, we seldom go to the woods for 
ahome. Boxes are often nailed against the walls 
of houses and trunks of trees for our accommo- 
dation. Never are we at loss for a place to put 
our nest, being satisfied with a hole in some 
tumble-down wall, a hollow in the branch of an 
apple-tree, the end of a roof-pole under the eaves 
of a barn with the swallow, or on the cap of a 
porch pillar close to the door. 

“T recall one occasion when my mate and I 
built our nest in a hat that hung high in an old 
shed used for storing farm wagons, and a right 
jolly home it made. The hat was an old one, 
having a part of the rim gone, and a hole in the 
crown, which we used as an entrance. It was 
worthless as a head-covering, for which purpose 
I suppose it was made; and how it came to hang 
there instead of having been cast away was a mys- 
tery to me, and is to this day. Perhaps, as I often 
suspect, Farmer Red hung it there for the very use 
we put it to; but whether he did or did not, we 
occupied it unmolested for several successive 
years. 

“ When we build an exposed nest, as we some- 
times do, we use crooked twigs and fibrous roots 
so interwoven as scarcely to admit any other bird. 
Within the outer frame grasses are arranged in a 
circular manner, and the whole is lined with feath- 
ers, fur, or other materials equally soft. After 
the nest is built, little Madame Wren lays her 
eggs in it, six in all, oval-shaped, and of a uni- 
form pale reddish color. She lays one egg each 
day for six days, and then patiently sits over them 
to keep them warm, so giving life to the little 
birdlings within. Meantime, while madame is 
sitting so quietly all the long day—scarcely leav- 
ing the nest at all—Sir Wren, perched near by, 
keeps guard over his home with its treasures, and 
sings for his mate his longest, sweetest songs. 
After from twelve to fourteen days the eggs 
hatch, and the little birds come forth from their 
prison home. 

“This occasion for Sir and Madame Wren is 
the busiest, happiest time of the whole glad year. 
Six wee babies have come to be loved and cared 
for; six little wide-open mouths waiting for 
something to eat, oh, so many times a day, for 
so many successive days, and only two pairs of 
little wings and the two pairs of sharp eyes of 
papa and mamma to supply the demand! Eighty 
and a hundred bugs, flies, spiders, and what not 
to be hunted for, found, carried, and dropped into 
each little open mouth every day for at least two 
weeks! All this, besides what the parent birds 
must eat. What can not one do, even a little 
bird, when love is leading? If Wrens were not 
industrious and expert hunters, their little fam- 
ilies, coming so early in the season, would die of 
starvation. 

“It is a time of general rejoicing for all when 
the young birds are of an age to leave the nest 
and try their wings. Sir Wren sings his loudest 
and merriest; madame flits from place to place 
full of motherly twitterings, encouraging her lit- 
tle ones to flight, of which as yet they know noth- 
ing. After a few days of constant effort they 
become quite strong, and follow their parents 
through the currant bushes in the garden like so 
many mice, hopping from twig to twig, throwing 
their tails upward, and putting their bodies in a 
hundred positions, all in imitation of their par- 
ents, who, anxious to prevent the approach of an 
enemy, go scolding along in advance as hard as 
they can scold, even when there is no danger near, 
and nothing to scold at. 

“ Wrens are what men call insectivorous birds. 
Our food consists of larva, insects, and caterpil- 
lars, of which, while supplying the wants of our 
young, we destroy many hundreds daily. The 
war so perpetually waged by us against the vast 
army of insects that despoil field, orchard, and 
garden is by some appreciated and encouraged. 
‘How do I know this to be so?” Why, I once 
heard Farmer Green and Neighbor Brown dis- 

it. Farmer Green said he believed fruit 
farming and gardening would be quite impos- 
sible if it were not for Wrens and other insec- 
tivorous birds. Brown did not agree with him ; 
but then his opinion would hardly bear consider- 
ing, for he had never read a history of birds, and 
never studied their habits, notwithstanding they 
live all about him for six and nine months in the 
year. All he did know about birds was that Robin 
and Cedar-bird helped themselves to Ais cherries. 

‘*Farmer Green was a kind man. For many 
years my mate and I made our home and reared 
our young in a little red house-shaped box he had 
himself nailed to the trunk of an old apple-tree 
growing near his bedroom window. 

“Such a sunny, comfortable, homely-looking 
house as was that of Farmer Green one seldom 
sees in these days. It was a low, one-story-and- 
a-half house, facing the south, having a wing 
with a long piazza on the east side. In front 
was a latticed porch, over which was trained the 
old-fashioned Two long chimneys 
pierced the roof at either gable, in one of which 
the Swifts always built their nests. @On the west 
side, and so near the house that its branches 
brushed the windows, grew the old apple-tree, 
called the pound-sweeting, to whose trunk was 
fastened our little box home. Back, the roof 
sloped almost to the ground, leaving just room 
for a low entrance into the kitchen—a long, nar- 
row, but not unpleasant room, which looked out 
on a generous wood-pile, the delight of 
Winter Wren. little further on were the ash- 





tub and the old iron kettle ready hung for soap- 
making ; and, standing like a Santina on guard, 
the well-sweep, its mossy bucket swinging in air 
signaled an invitation to all who tt wish to 
drink from the cool spring below. k of all 
these, running up and over the hill, was the old 
orchard with its hundreds of trees, a grand, glo- 
rious place for bird life. The family lived most- 
ly in the wing of the house, and on its piazza, in 
an old-fashioned arm-chair, sat Farmer Green to 
smoke his evening and Sunday pipe. The house 
had once been a bright red, with cornice, door, 
and window casings of white; but at the time of 
which I speak it had lost all its former freshness. 
In front there was a little yard for shrubs and 
flowers, the fence of which, a picket one, was 
thickly covered with moss and lichens. Here, on 
either side of the gravelled walk leading from 
the gate below to the house, was a long, narrow 
bed for flowers, where grew the red peony, the 
flower-de-luce, or Christ-flower, as they it, 
the corn-lily, purple and white fly- 
trap, snapdragon, larkspur, sweet-william, —— 
me-not, violets, daffies, tulips, and lilies-of-the- 
valley. Scattered over the grass-plot were va- 
rious shrubs—lilac, seringa, snow-ball, flowering 
currant, deutzia, wax-ball, sweet-brier, and June 
roses. Then there were four large trees, I think 
—a maple, balsam-fir, cherry, and hemlock. East 
of the house and running back to the orchard, 
surrounded by a picket fence, was the kitchen- 
garden with its half dozen or more rows of corn 
and potatoes, its currant and raspberry bushes, 
squash, cucumber, and melon vines, tomatoes, 
cabbages, and a long line of beds in which grew 
the ‘table vegetables.’ In a corner near to and 
partially shaded by the orchard grew the arti- 
chokes, a few tall sunflowers, and a dipper gourd 
stretching its full length along the old ios 
The garden was well kept, and every thing in 
it grew healthy and strong, for Farmer Green was 
a thrifty man, and not afraid to work. Dear old 
man! Every spring he used to watch for the re- 
turn of birds; and they came, sure of his wel- 
come—the Lark to the meadow, the Robin to the 
orchard, the Sparrow to the garden, and we to our 
house on the apple-tree. 


“* When there's no more to tell, 
e! 


Is it not, little friend? 
- mate thinks so too. 
hile I’m talking to you 
He is on yonder tree, 
Waiting only for me; 


fais sel ae 





HOW WE DID OUR HOUSEHOLD 
A 


I WAS always ambitious—at school, at college, 
in my professional studies, and, after my en- 
gagement, extremely ambitious to be married; 
but so would you, had you loved a girl half as be- 
witching as my Ophelia. 

I said to her father one day, “I think we had 
better hasten our marriage, look up and furnish 
apartments, and then I will hang out my shingle 
and see what I shall do in my profession.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Gager, very delib- 
erately, “you are putting the cart before the 
horse.” 

I will not relate the rest of our conversa- 
tion, but simply say that my persistence won the 
day. I had by careful saving accumulated a 
moderate sum, which I believed would carry us 
along until my profession began to be remunera- 
tive, and I felt that the companionship of my 
sweet Ophelia and the delights of our home, how- 
ever humble, would be a great stimulus. So we 
were married, and after much hunting and search- 
ing, settled in very small but cozy quarters in the 
little city of Borrak. 

But however expeditious we had been up to 
this point, it took us no little time to “get to 
rights”—to arrange curtains, carpets, and furni- 
ture. The truth was, I felt called to show my 
general taste and “gumption” in the fur- 
nishing of our little home, to make it a model, a 
light for others, who, with small means but much 
taste and ingenuity, aspired to Art, and I did it 
in a manner to have made Eastlake mad with 


envy. 

We could not afford carpets, and, indeed, were 
too “high-toned” to desire them. After I had 
painted the floor a dark brown, we took some 
pieces of carpet that Ophelia’s mother had given 
her, and sewing them together, transformed them 
into rugs by putting on a border of frayed stuff 
made into a kind of fringe. When completed 
we could truly say they did not look like every 
body else’s. 

The curtains were made of unbleached cotton 
cloth; they had “cross bands,” of course (they 
wouldn’t have been Eastlakean otherwise); the 
cross bands were of black cambric and Turkey 
red. I had a suspicion that they had seen serv- 
ice as dress linings or something of the sort, but 
I never felt like mentioning it to Ophelia, lest it 
should hurt her feelings, dear thing! 

Of course our best room had to have a dado; 
it would have been like the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out, without it. For some time I 
wondered how I was to manage this, but at last 
accomplished it bravely by getting a cheap piece 
of dark wall-paper and ing it horizontally 
around the room just above the base- boards. 
The room was in plain white, and this rather 
strong paper made a decided contrast, giving a 
dado in earnest. 

“Don’t it look rather queer?” said Ophelia, 
when it was done. “Somehow, I can’t get used 
to it.” 

“Oh no,” said I; “it is High Art—Household 
Art—what I believe they call Art furnishing.” 

A frieze was next in order, and although a dif- 
ficult matter, my wits served me again. I re- 
membered having seen in my father-in-law’s gar- 
ret a package of papers that came with tea-chests 





(he had been a tea merchant); thither I hasten- 
ed, and with the ess of a huntsman about 
securing his En rew forth from their hiding- 
place a bundle of the scarlet wrappers covered 
over with Japanese characters. 

After being suitably trimmed they were mount- 
ed on the upper part of the wall just under the 
ceiling, and formed a rather bright frieze, to be 
sure. “But,” I remarked to Ophelia, “a bit of 
bright color in a room is a thing.” 

“Doesn’t that look just a little bit startling ?” 
queried she, with misgiving. 

“Oh, it is ‘Household Art,’” I replied; “it is 
‘beautifying the home.’” 

“Well, it may be; but it gives me a sort of 
restless feeling. I suppose I shall get used to 
it, though. By-the-way, when I was down street I 
saw some beautiful pottery in the shop windows— 
‘ Beverly Pottery,’ I believe they called it. Some 
pieces were plain, yet to be decorated ; some were 
painted in a most stylish way; and others were 
covered all over with bright little things cut from 
paper, pasted on and varnished. Oh, how I longed 
for some of those pretty things to set off our 
apartments |” 

“Well, you shall long no longer, my pretty 
maid,” said I. “We can do them. Don’t you 
know Aunt Hannah has a lot of Seltzer-water 
jugs in her cellar that she don’t know what to do 
with? With a little fixing they will become real 
antiques, objects of beauty and art; more than 
that, some large flower-pot saucers, under the 
same treatment, will be transformed into plaques ; 
and then—glorious idea !—I can get two or three 
large pieces of drain-tile, and, decorating them, 
we can have some great vases fairly rivalling the 
Chinese. That will be Household Art indeed !” 

“Very fine,” said Ophelia ; “ but we can’t either 
of us paint.” 

“We don’t need to,” I replied. “The beauty 
of this Household Art is that it is so simple that 
even a babe can do it, It doesn’t require learn- 
ing or skill; every man is as good as any other 
man, and a good deal better.” 

I hastened away, full of my purpose and enthu- 
siasm, and in an hour returned with a large bas- 
ket of Seltzer jugs and flower-pot saucers, as well 
as three pieces of large earthenware drain-pipe. 
From a neighboring painter I procured two little 
pails of paint, one red and one yellow, with which 
I painted the several articles. While engaged in 
this pleasing task I remarked to Ophelia that in 
Household Art work the red would be called “a 
ground of Pompeian red,” and the yellow “a body 
of amber.” 

“ What a great thing is Household Art,” she re- 
plied—“ to transform the things we have always 
considered common or vulgar into the very height 
of refinement! What an age this is!” 

“Yes, yes, it is a wonderfully progressive age ; 
Art flourishes on every side. By-the-bye, I saw 
something at Mrs. Jouncinboy’s the other day that 
would ‘make your mouth water.’ She had all 
her furniture covered with a cheap coarse stuff 
called burlaps, upon which she had stitched little 
dragons and devils cut from red flannel or black 
cloth, and you can’t think how unique it looked.” 

“T should think it would have looked awful,” 
said Ophelia, somewhat solemnly. 

“Oh no, far from it—truly artistic. We must 
do some. Then at Mrs. Cutting’s I saw some fur- 
niture that they had painted black; and then— 
what do you think?—she had glued on flowers 
and leaves cut from cretonne and chintz goods, 
after which she varnished the whole, and you can’t 
a how splendid it looked—so showy and styl- 
is ” 

“Well,” remarked Ophelia, “I should like to 
try that. I’ve got one or two old dresses from 
which I could cut some excellent things. Really, 
what a depository of art our apartments will be- 
come after a little time !” 

Just here there was a loud shout, followed by a 
rattling sound, as my old friend and chum Tom 
Bowler bolted in, upsetting the pail of “ Pompei- 
an red,” which had been resting on the top of the 
step-ladder while I was painting the upper part 
of the door-frame only a few moments before. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Tom, “ what’s going on here, 
old boy? are you fixing traps on your doors to 
eatch burglars? I declare” (surveying several 
streams of “ Pompeian red” and amber flowing 
down his coat) “this is painting the lily! I sup- 

you consider this the red-iest way of receiv- 

ing your friends. What are you up to? You 

haven’t turned house-painter, have you? Why, 

og are a gump; you could get a man for a dol- 

a day who could do that a great deal better 
than you can.” 

“Oh, you don’t comprehend it,” said I, some- 
what piqued; “this is no ordinary painting— 
this is Household Art.” 

“Household fiddlesticks!” said he. “ You'll 
make your place look like a child’s play-house, 
as though there wasn’t a sensible thing in it—a 
nest of shams; but never mind—have you got 
something I can wipe this paint off with ?” 

After he had taken his departure, I remarked 
to Ophelia that as we progressed in culture we 
failed to find the same pleasure in the society of 
former friends who had not made the same ad- 
vance as ourselves. 

“That’s true,” she replied ; “showing Tom our 
pretty things seemed like casting pearls before 
swine.’ 

As the days passed by, our furnishing advanced ; 
the chairs painted black, apon which the flowers 
-_ gummed and varnished, were our especial 
pride. 

One day, shortly after we had finished them, 
a knock was heard at our door, and when Ophelia 
opened it, she saw, not a little to her embarrass- 
ment, two quite elegantly dressed ladies—Mrs. 
Shinar and Miss Bustle—who had come to make 
a formal call. 

Matters were not well to rights, and the ladies, 
seeing our embarrassment, very graciously seated 
themselves, and soon made us feel quite at home. 
As opportunity offered, I led the conversation up 
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to Household Art, launching out upon its charms, 
and growing quite eloquent as I explained what 
we had been doing. ‘ Would you credit it,” said 
I, “those tall vases are only painted drain-pipes, 
with twenty-five cents’ worth of little chromos 
gummed on and varnished? and would you im- 
agine that that smaller and more antique-looking 
pair are only Seltzer jugs that by an interesting 
but simple pro—” Here it flashed upon my mind 
that the ladies were sitting in the very chairs we 
had so recently decorated in paint, pictures, and 
varnish—a malicious, exasperating varnish that 
seemed to have made up its mind never to dry. 
My voice stuck in my throat. I was unable to 
finish my sentence, but turned pale with dismay. 

“You are not well,” said Mrs. Shinar, rising. 
“Your enthusiasm has been too much for you; 
you are worn out. I think, my dear” (turning to 
Miss Bustle), “we had better go.” Both the la- 
dies essayed to go, but were held fast ; surprised, 
they started the more energetically, when there 
followed a great cracking, ripping, and tearing, 
as one left a good part of her silk gown torn and 
mangled upon the chair, while the other stood up 
with the chair (miserable black imp that it was !) 
clinging to her. 

“Oh! o—h!” “Hi—i!” screamed they, at the 
top of their voices. 

Mrs. Shinar’s poodle added to the wretched 
confusion by rushing wildly around, when sud- 
denly it disappeared from view. 

When equanimity was regained, my wife ex- 
plained to the ladies the cause of the accident, 
and expressed her deep mortification. It was no 
small matter to get Miss Bustle separated from 
her chair, and it was finally decided that I should 
retire while she slipped out of the dress and in- 
cumbrance, leaving to Ophelia the separation of 
the two at her leisure. The ladies arrayed them- 
selves in some plain dresses of my wife’s, and as I 
spied them from the pantry window making their 
way home in their changed attire, all their airs 
and graces gone, I could not help laughing in 
spite of myself. Ophelia, just entering, said I 
was a wretch; and I merely replied that we 
couldn’t always expect to have things to please us. 

Just here the conversation was interrupted by 
a fearful howling and yelping, which possibly 
had been going on for some time, but had not 
been noticed in the excitement. Hastening to 
the parlor, we found that when Mrs. Shinar’s 
poodle disappeared it ran into one of the newly 
painted and varnished drain-tiles that had been 
left to dry in the bedroom upon a little frame I 
had arranged for it, and there the poor creature 
was literally stuck fast. We tugged and pulled 
at him, but in vain; finally I had to get a ham- 
mer and break the thing in order to release him. 
I grieved as I saw two or three days’ work sacri- 
ficed for the miserable poodle, but there was 
nothing else to do. Misfortunes followed to the 
very end; for in endeavoring to give him a hearty 
“ send-off,” and applying my foot vigorously for 
that purpose, the wretched dog slunk away, the 
newly painted door receiving the full impress of 
my manly sole. 

One day some time after these events Ophelia 
came to me with a letter in her hand, saying, 
“Oh, I’ve such capital news! Cousin Grace is 
coming to make us a visit. You've never seen 
her. She’s so nice, and accomplished too. She 
has studied abroad, and is all up in Art. How 
she will admire our home! how she will appre- 
ciate this Household Art!” 

I did not fully share Ophelia’s feelings, for my 
ardor had become a little dampened in regard to 
Household Art. I had come to have a vague feel- 
ing that “things are not what they seem.” How- 
ever, I was glad to have Ophelia pleased—dear 
girl!—and so brightened up my countenance. 

In a few days Grace arrived—a very quiet, 
lady-like person. She was accompanied by Tom 
Bowler, who, it seemed, was an old acquaintance, 
and took the opportunity to come up with her. 
I can not say that I was particularly glad to see 
him; I could not forget his last visit; but for- 
tunately he did not remain long after leaving 
his charge. 

It was not long before Grace became quite at 
home, and so intelligent, sensible, and modest 
was she that we could not but greatly respect her. 
Somewhat to our surprise, she made no allusion 
to our “art treasures,” and though I skillfully 
endeavored to draw her out upon the subject, 
she avoided any expression with a woman’s tact. 
On one occasion, after tea, as we were sitting 
around the evening lamp, Ophelia said: 

“Now, Grace, you have not told us what you 
thought of our ‘Household Art,’ of the ‘Home 
Adornments’ we have here. I’m curious to know 
what you think of them.” 

There was for a moment or two a slightly em- 
barrassing pause, after which Grace very quietly 
said, “I fear my views upon the subject of 
Household Art are unpopular, and as they may 
not be agreeable, suppose we avoid the topic ?” 

This expression of cowrse made Ophelia all 
the more anxious to know what her views were, 
and I shared her curiosity somewhat. So we 
pressed her, and told her she should say what 
she pleased, and we should like her none the less 
for it—that we wished to improve our views, etc. 

“Well,” said Grace, “ if I speak at all, I must 
speak frankly, and I fear lest I hurt your feel- 
ings.” Upon being re-assured, she said, “I am 
heartily in sympathy with the desire to make 
homes more attractive and beautiful, but I be- 
lieve a love for what is genuine, sensible, and 
good of its kind must inspire any successful ef- 
fort, for whatever possesses these qualities must 
command respect and give lasting satisfaction. 
The fault of much of the so-called ‘Home 
Adornment,’ it seems to me, is, that it is a sham 
and a pretense. The gorgeousness of the Ind 
is to be reproduced in paint, putty, and chromos 
for a shilling. Now the gorgeousness of the Ind 
is not glaring, for its richness is the richness that 
comes from most skillful, delicate, and elaborate 
work, but the cheap imitation lacks these quali- 





ties, and is simply tawdry. The beautiful art of 
pottery (aside from the matter of form) has its 
peculiar charm in those effects which can alone 
be obtained in pottery; the exquisite 80 
varied and surprising ; the results obtained from 
different kinds of clay, or the combining of differ- 
ent clays; or the use of instruments that produce 
sparkle, variety, or form in relief. These things, 
it seems to me, are the peculiar charm of pottery 
—a charm that can be obtained in no other man- 
ner; but to take a jug and paint a picture upon 
it that might just as well, and better, have been 
painted on a little canvas, is certainly misapply- 
ing art, for while pretending to be pottery, it is 
only paint, and lacks what makes the ware pre- 
cious.” 

“Well,” said Ophelia, with a half-suppressed 
sigh, “ what do you think of dados, friezes, and 
rugs ?” 

“TI think they are desirable where a reason 
for them exists, and where there are means to war- 
rant the undertaking; but as to making them a 
fashion and applying them right and left, as 
though they were an end unto themselves, it 
seems to me a great mistake. They are usually 
features that imply a considerable amount of rich- 
ness of decoration and“equipment, but how often 
they are used where they are only a caricature of 
expensive furnishings! It would be in far better 
taste for persons of moderate means to furnish 
simply, having every thing good of its kind and 
wholly unpretentious, than to be decked out in 
an imitation of costly finery.” 

“ But really,” said Ophelia, “don’t you think 
our curtains, with their cross bands (and they 
were so cheap)—really, don’t you think they look 
quite stylish ?” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Grace, “ you have character- 
ized it all in one sentence—‘ cheap style.’ Cheap 
stylishness is a bad atmosphere for good people ; 
frank, straightforward simplicity would be a far 
more healthful one; and the idea that there is 
any art in it! It is entirely contrary to the spir- 
it of Art, which is built upon the ‘ True, the Good, 
and the Beautiful’—” 

“ Bow-wow-wow, ki-yi, ki-yi!” 
be—a dog loose ? 

Soon the laughing face of Tom Bowler ap- 

red, as he exclaimed: “ I’ve come to make a 
little call, if you won’t stick me down in one of 
_ Art chairs, or entomb my dog in an Art drain- 
tile.” 

I felt provoked, but got Tom a seat. I did not, 
however, introduce the subject of Household Art, 
but talked rapidly about other matters ; twice he 
alluded to the paint, but I instantly changed the 
subject. Near the close of the evening he sur- 
prised me by hinting that ere long he should 
take our visitor from us “to co-operate with me 
in matters of Household Art,” said he, quizzically. 

We missed Grace very much after her de- 
parture, but we did not forget the views she had 
expressed as we were sitting around the evening 
lamp. The more we reflected the less our Art 
treasures increased ; indeed, they began to disap- 
pear one by one. 

I was going to throw away the painted Seltzer 
jugs, but Ophelia, with her saving disposition, 
offered them as prizes to the mission Sunday- 
school class, and they now gladden their homes. 

The ash-man has transferred (by request) the 
painted drain-tiles to his quarters. My walls 
have been neatly papered with a small check pa- 
per in neutral tones, and no longer make pre- 
tense of dado and frieze. Tasteful muslin cur- 
tains have displaced the cotton cross bands (which 
Tom Bowler once declared looked like the devil’s 
dressing-gown). 

I have now and then picked up an interesting 
dish or vase which was quaint and pretty, though 
not costly, and have found a few photographs 
of interesting scenes and objects, with which I 
adorn our walls. 

Really we enjoy our home more; it seems more 
genuine and sensible—in better taste and spirit. 


What could it 





A HINDOO FESTIVAL. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. 


iy the eyes of every pious Hindoo the Ganges 
is a sacred stream. Brahmins make their 
most solemn oaths upon the water of the Ganges, 
and when they are thus bound to a promise, they 
are little likely to break it. Long pilgrimages 
are undertaken to the banks of the holy river, 
and it is idered a blessing to die within sight 
of its flowing current. Its tributary, the Jumna, 
is scarcely less elevated in character, and those 
who dwell along its shores pessess a sanctity 
greatly envied by their less fortunate countrymen. 
The Ganges and Jumna unite their waters at Al- 
lahabad, and here we find one of the holiest spots 
of the land of Vishnu and Siva. The Hindoo 
writers say that three streams unite here, one of 
them coming from heaven, and being invisible to 
mortal eyes. The devout Indian accepts this 
statement without a moment’s hesitation, and 
there is not one in all the land who doubts the 
existence of the triple river. To doubt where 
his own religion is concerned is not characteristic 
of the Hindoo, however much he may be skep- 
tical concerning other faiths than his own. The 
most astounding miracles are set forth in the In- 
dian mythology with all imaginable gravity, and 
the faithful will recount them with the calm con- 
sciousness of the most complete belief. It has 
been often said that the slow progress of our 
missionaries in India is due in some measure to 
the comparative tameness of our Biblical ac- 
counts. “Is that all your God has dene?” said 
a Hindoo, after listening to the story of Christ’s 
life ; “ why, our gods have done a thousand times 
as much. Krishna brought a whole mountain 
five hundred miles in a minute to hold over his 
head as an umbrella, and Humayoon carried a 
hundred islands to place in the channel between 
Hindostan and Ceylon, so that another might 
walk across without wetting his feet. en one 








of the gods was sick they sent another to get 
some bark from a tree on a mountain in the 
Himalayas; he forgot the name of the tree, and 
so he took the whole mountain on his shoulders, 
and carried it so quietly that all the villages on 
it were not disturbed in the least. They took the 
bark from the tree, and then he went back again, 
and though he had a thousand miles to travel 
each way, the mountain was only gone four hours 
from its place.” There is no use attempting to 
awaken these people from their superstitions by 
relating the miracles in our sacred writings, for 
for every one of ours they have a hundred at least. 

The meeting of the waters at Allahabad is a 
holy place, and many thousands of people go 
there annually to bathe in the sacred stream, and 

rform the ceremonies which shall secure their 

ppiness forever. January and February are 
the great months of the pilgrimage, and it was 
my fortune to arrive at Allahabad early in the 
latter month. The train dropped me at the sta- 
tion, and in company with a German friend I 
sought shelter in a neighboring hotel. Crowds 
of pilgrims were in the third-class carriages of 
the train, so that when we issued from the sta- 
tion we found ourselves in a dense mass of the 
native population. When the construction of 
railways in India was first proposed, the Hindoo 
priests opposed it bitterly, as they saw that the 
new mode of travel would be certain to find favor 
in the eyes of pilgrims, as it would greatly facil- 
itate the performance of a pilgri During 
the mutiny the rebels destroyed every locomotive 
that fell into their hands; they were afraid to 
approach near the “ lightning dawk,” as the loco- 
motive is called, and so they stood off at a dis- 
tance and battered it with artillery. When the 
railways were opened, the priests declared that 
a pilgrimage performed by steam would have no 
value, and that any one who wished to be saved 
must adhere to the old method. But somehow 
the people would not be persuaded that the inno- 
vation was altogether evil; they adopted railway 
travel at once, and at this day nearly all their 
pilgrimages are performed by it. The locomo- 
tive and its train have struck a heavy blow at 
the power of the priests in India. 

Luckily for us, it was a special as well as a gen- 
eral feast-day. For twelve days in the month 
of February there is worship at an altar inside 
the fort of Allahabad, and we arrived on one 
of these occasions. Crowds of men and women, 
chiefly the residents of Allahabad, were wend- 
ing their way to the fort. For a Hindoo crowd 
they appeared unusually well, as they were in 
clean garments, which formed a pleasing contrast 
to the shabby attire of the native when there is 
nothing to require him to be well dressed. Many 
of the men wore red turbans, and many of the 
women were in red or purple garments, so that 
the uniform white which one sees in Southern In- 
dia was relieved for the better. The women had 
evidently taken much pains with their attire, and 
sported such a profusion of ornaments that some 
of them seemed fairly laden down. Their most 
prominent decoration, in the eye of an Occidental, 
is the ring which pierces one side of the nose and 
hangs over the mouth. It varies from one to 
four inches in diameter, and must be a vast in- 
convenience to the wearer. Fashion is arbitrary 
in her commands, and is implicitly obeyed, wheth- 
er in one country or another. I trust it will be 
long before this Oriental ring takes root, or rather 
nose, in America, and is considered a sine gua non 
by the fair ones of New York and Boston. 

The worship at this altar consisted in placing 
flowers upon the shrine, and then moistening them 
with water from the Ganges. So t was the 
crowd that we were unable to get near the en- 
trance of the little cave where the worship was 
performed, and after a little elbowing amid the 
scowls of the faithful, who did not relish our pres- 
ence, we turned our footsteps toward the river, 
or rather to the junction of the two rivers. Thére 
was a double stream of people, one going to and 
the other returning from the point where the wa- 
ters meet, and I am safe m saying that the crowd 
was more dense than one finds it in the busiest 
hours of the busiest day on Broadway. There 
were pilgrims from all parts of India, and the 
various castes were mingled without much order 
or regularity. The most noticeable in the crowd 
were the fakirs, or holy mendicants. They were 
in marked contrast to the general cleanliness, as 
they were all more or less dirty (generally more), 
and gave a spectator the impression that dirt and 
divinity are closely associated in the Hindoo mind. 
Many were sprinkled with ashes from head to 
foot, others were besmeared with holy mud that 
formed a sort of veneering upon their bodies, and 
others again were streaked with paint as though 
an artist had been trying his brushes upon them. 
Some were creeping upon hands and knees, and 
bowing at each advance, in accordance with their 
vows, and others were rolling over and over in 
the dust with a result the reverse of solemn to an 
infidel spectator. We met one fellow who held 
his right arm in the air; he had held it thus for 
years, until it had become immovable and useless ; 
the finger-nails were grown to the length of sev- 
eral inches, and one of them had penetrated the 
palm of the hand, and actually protruded on the 
back. Some of the fakirs had their breasts torn 
and bleeding, and others had lacerated various 
parts of their bodies so that the blood was flow- 
ing in visible streams. All were clad in the scant- 
iest manner possible, and evidently their tailors’ 
bills were of little moment. A gift of a comb to 
one of these holy men would have been quite su- 
perfluous, as their hair was matted in a thick mass 
no more to be penetrated by the ordinary acces- 
sory of the toilette than is the side of an iron- 
clad by a nursery toy gun. 

Formerly the fakirs indulged in a variety of 
tortures, such as swinging upon hooks fastened 
in their backs, sitting upon iron spikes, passing 
knives through their cheeks, and publicly cutting 
off their fingers and toes. They never appeared 
to suffer pain, but, on the contrary, assumed ex- 








pressions of delight which won the admiration 
of the spectators, and confirmed them in the be- 
lief that the fakirs were possessed of supernatural 
power. Of late years the authorities have inter- 
fered with these pastimes, as they have with the 
suttee, or widow-burning, so that the Hindoo festi- 
vals are shorn of many attractions to lovers of the 
horrible. But in spite of the government prohi- 
bition there is enough remaining to satisfy any 
ordinary craving, if I may judge by the sights of 
our day at Allahabad. 

About a mile from the meeting of the waters 
we were compelled to leave our carriage, which 
could not proceed further through fear of acci- 
dents in the crowd. Our guide hailed the driver 
of an elephant, and in less than a minute we had 
concluded a bargain, and were seated upon the 
back of the beast. To be exact, I should hardly 
say as above, as the animal was equipped with a 
saddle like two sofas of small size placed back to 
back, and hanging along his sides. I took one 
of these, and my friend the other, while our guide 
was mounted on the elephant’s rump. He knelt 
at the command of his driver, and we climbed to 
our places by means of a small ladder, which was 
afterward carried in front by an attendant, and 
made a very convenient battering-ram for open- 
ing a passage through the crowd. The driver sat 
on the neck of the elephant, and secured obedi- 
ence by means of a huge spike of iron, with which 
he prodded the animal’s skull. At first there was 
a disagreeable rocking that induced us to cling to 
our seat with both hands; by degrees it ceased, 
or seemed to cease, and as we gained confidence 
we began to enjoy the ride. From our elevated 
position we could survey the assemblage at our 
ease, and were quite safe from elbowing and con- 
stant contact with beggars and other disagreeable 
persons. For half a dozen reasons at least we 
were thankful that we had found and engaged 
this novel conveyance. 

In a solemn and stately way, as though we 
were princes of the blood royal, we mounted a 
sandy ridge that overlooks the bed of the Ganges, 
and surveyed the scene. An area a mile long by 
half a mile in width was covered with people— 
covered so thickly as to appear paved with them. 
Rarely have I looked upon a picture more bizarre 
than this: thousands upon thousands of people 
covering the plain, many shouting and gesticula- 
ting in prayer or praise, and nearly all moving 
slowly in one direction or another. Near the 
river there were rows of tents and booths, some 
the abodes of priests or fakirs, others serving as 
resting-places for the weary, and others again 
devoted to the sale of food or other merchandise 
to meet the wants of the faithful. Flags with 
curious devices floated over many of these tents, 
and gave a semi-military aspect to the scene; 
our guide explained that the flags indicated in 
some instances the different provinces of India, 
and in others the worship of particular gods. 
We advanced through the crowd, which was 
opened by the shouts and the ladder of our at- 
tendant, passing rows upon rows of fakirs and 
other beggars seated or squatted by the way-side. 
A cloth was spread before each for the reception 
of the gifts of the benevolent, and I observed 
that in nearly every instance the gifts consisted 


of a few kernels of rice or other grain. Rarely 
was money given by any body; a few copper 
coins were lying before one of the beggars, and 
our guide explained that these were skillful baits 
placed there by the mendicant himself in the 
hope that strangers might add to the number. 
None of the beggars were pleasing to look upon, 
and as a glance in their direction was sure to 


raise a demand for charity, we soon learned to 
turn our gaze elsewhere. The crowd in general 
came and went; poverty abounded, but was not 
universal, as some of the pilgrims were evidently 
persons of wealth, and had a considerable follow- 
ing of attendants. We met or passed several 
palankeens, and sometimes the processions were 
quite extensive. A wealthy rajah was pointed 
out to us; his palankeen and its surroundings 
were gorgeous in the extreme, and his attendants 
were not less than a hundred in number. He 
had been to bathe in the sacred waters, and was 
returning homeward with the consciousness of 
having performed a pious act which would re- 
ceive its sure reward. 

As we approached the junction of the rivers 
the assemblage increased in density, so that our 
equipage was forced to move slowly. A lot of 
rafts or boats extended a hundred yards or so 
into the water where the Ganges and Jumna 
meet, and here there were many hundreds of 
people indulging in the sacred bath. They stood 
or knelt in the water, uttering their prayers and 
making many bows and genuflections. There 
was no order or ceremony about the matter, but 
each devotee was for himself alone. On the 
bank near by were little platforms where Brah- 
min priests stamped upon the forehead of each 
worshipper a sign to indicate the service he had 
performed, and near them were other platforms 
where certain of the pilgrims sacrificed their hair 
to the goddess of the river. They submitted hair 
and beard to the barber, and in a few moments 
the tonsorial operation was performed. The 
product of the harvest was then thrown into the 
river, the donor being promised a million years 
in paradise for every hair thus sacrificed. Many 
were content with this modest recompense, and 
doubtless the prematurely bald ones envied those 
whose locks were thick and strong. 

We made a little circuit among the tents, but 
found nothing there of special interest. We ad- 
vanced as near as possible to the river, and bare- 
ly escaped an accident: the sloping bank was 
wet with the water which dripped from the 
emerging bathers, and our elephant slipped and 
partially fell. But we were righted without ac- 
cident, and as the Indian sun was at meridian, 
and beating pitilessly upon our heads, we gave 
the order to return to the sandy ridge, whence we 
took a long and farewell look at one of the most 
remarkable scenes of Hindostan. 
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Ladies’ Toilettes and Girl’s Dress, 
Figs. 1--3. 


Fig. 1.—This graceful dress is of blue and 
green plaid wool, trimmed with bias myrtle green 
cashmere bands. It is in princesse shape, but- 
toned diagonally from the top to the bottom. 
The mantle is of heavily repped black silk, 
trimmed with three bands of satin. Rosettes of 
cord with pendent tassels trim the back. Pale 
blue silk hat, trimmed with myrtle green velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—This stylish dress for autumn is of 
striped foulard in two shades of blue-gray. The 
long plain basque has a yoke cape, trimmed with 
knife-pleating of the material, slightly embroider- 
ed. The long apron over-skirt has a bouffant 
back, held in place by a sash bow. The demi- 
trained skirt is gracefully curved in the back, and 
trimmed with pleated flounces. Gray silk bon- 
net, trimmed with darker gray satin ribbon and 
bronze foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Girw’s Dress. This dress for a girl 
of eight years is of sapphire blue camel’s-hair, 








and is trimmed with folds of the material, which 
are embroidered in satin and tent stitch and in 
point Russe with white silk. 


Crochet Square for Tidies. 
See illustration on page 605. 

Tus square is worked with crochet cotton, No. 
25. Make a foundation of 9 ch. (chain stitch), 
close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), then 
crochet, always going forward, as follows: Ist 
round.—14 ch., the first 5 of which count as first 
te. (treble crochet), three times alternately 6 te. 
on the foundation st. (stitch), 9 ch., then 5 te. on 
the foundation st., 1 sl. on the fifth of the 5 ch. 
counting as first te. 2d round.—Always 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on each st. in the preceding 
round, but on each corner for a widening work 3 
sc. on the middle of the 9 ch. there; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in this round. 3d round.—Turn 
the work, and on the wrong side work one round 
like the preceding round (always inserting the 
needle in the back vein). 4th round.—On the 
right side work one round like the preceding 
two rounds. Sth round.—5 ch., the first 8 of 


FOGG ag BPRALES 


as 1 A 
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trimmed with white Russian lace. It is prin- 
eesse shape, opening in front over a silk vest 
that is trimmed with horizontal rows of insertion 
like that seen on the back and pockets. A large 
bow of satin ribbon is, placed low down in the 
back, and the skirt is bordered with silk knife- 
pleating. White felt round hat, trimmed with 
sapphire blue velvet. and a bunch of cocks’ 
plumes. 


Dresses for Girls from 4 to 10 Years 
old, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 605. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From. 8 To 10 Years 
oLp, The trimming for this light blue percale 
dress consists of white soutache sewed on in close 
rows, embroidery worked with blue cotton on 
white batiste, and bows of gros grain ribbon. 
The black cashmere mantelet is trimmed with a 
side-pleated ruffie of the material. 

Fig. 2.—Drzss ror Girt rrom 4 70 6 Years 
oLp, This dress is made of pale blue cashmere, 








The trousers, vest, and jacket of this suit. are 
made of brown mixed cloth, bound with brown 
silk tape, and trimmed with brown buttons. The 
rolled collar on the jacket is covered with brown 
gros grain. 


Borders for Lingerie, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 613. 

Turse borders are worked on batiste, nansook, 
or linen in overcast and herring-bone stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton, and are edged with but- 
ton-hole stitch scallops. The lace stitches are 
worked with fine thread. 





GLASS CARD BASKETS. 
AKE six or eight pieces of ground, stained, 
or plain glass, as preferred ; also a piece for 
the bottom, cut to fit the bottom of the side 
pieces, thus forming a hexagon or octagon, ac- 
cording to the number of pieces used. Cut the 
side pieces one inch wider at the top than at the 
bottom, and round off the upper corners of each 
one, making a scalloped edge around the top. 
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Fics. 1-8.—LADIES’ TOILETTES AND GIRL’S DRESS. 


which count as first de. (double. crochet), always 
alternately 1 de. on the third following st., 2 ch., 
but on each corner st. work for a widening 2 de. 
separated by 5 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 6th 
round.—Like the preceding round, but for the 
widening work 2 de. separated by 7 ch. on the 
middle of the 5 ch. in the widening of the pre- 
ceding round. 7th to 11th rounds.—In a ribbed 
design like the 2d to 4th rounds. 12th round.— 
Like the 5th round. 


Boy’s and Girl’s Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 605. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 Years 
ovo. This dress of dark blue percale is com- 
posed of a skirt, over-skirt,and waist. The skirt 
is twenty-nine inches and three-quarters long and 
two yards wide. The trimming for the over-skirt 
and waist with pleated back and fronts consists 
of folds, a collar, and cuffs of light blue percale 
and white lace insertion. Belt of light percale. 

Fig. 2.—Svir ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 





There are many ways of ornamenting these 
glass baskets, according to the variety of glass 
used, We have an amber-colored glass with 
black designs, which has been repeatedly mis- 
taken for those exquisite stained glass orna- 
ments painted in black. It is made by transfer- 
ring the finest engravings upon the glass. Give 
the glass a coat of copal, and while still a little 
sticky,.press thereon the face of the engraving, 
first cut out carefully, and made very damp, but 
not wet, patting and rolling it until it is made to 
adhere in every part. Then roll off all the white 
paper with the finger kept constantly moist. Dry, 
and if any white spots appear, rub again with the 
damp finger, but use great care not to injure the 
thin film of engraving adhering to the glass. The 
ground-glass basket is very pretty, painted in va- 
rious styles. Thus, placing the glass upon the 
design desired, trace it accurately with a hard 
lead-pencil, then paint it in with copal varnish 
with fine camel’s-hair brushes, the deep shades 
having a little black paint powder well rubbed 
into them. The pattern will be transparent or 








bright, and have a fine appearance. Or, instead 
of the varnish, by using scarlet sealing-wax dis- 
solved in strong alcohol until as thick as molas- 
ses, the pattern may be reproduced with fine effect. 

Or take clear glass, and cover the surface with 
a coat of melted wax. Take a sharp-pointed in- 
strument and a penknife, and carefully sketch 
the design upon the panels, cutting the broad 
lines out clearly with the point of the knife. Be 
careful to wipe out all wax from the lines by 
scraping the hair-lines and wiping the broad ones 
with the pointed instrument wound with a piece 
of soft cotton. These preparations made, place the 
pieces of glass in a gutta-percha tray, or protect 
any tray with a coat of tallow or wax, and cover 
with fluoric acid, which will in a few hours beau- 
tifully etch the design into the surface of the 
glass. After the etching is finished, the plates 
of glass must be cleansed from the wax, when 
the work will be seen in all its transparent beau- 
ty. Thus a monogram or any other device may 
be exquisitely outlined in the glass. 

Another beautiful mode of enriching ground 
glass is by painting in transparent colors. Pow- 


der colors are well rubbed up with copal varnish, 
and after very lightly sketching the designs, are 
painted in with good effect. Thus tiny land- 
scapes, flowers, birds, etc., are produced with 
vivid brillianey. 

In whichever way the glass is embellished, or 
whatever kind be used, the pieces are next bound 
around the edges with narrow galloon or ribbon 
well covered on the under side with white glue. 
When dry sew the parts together, and cover the 
stitches subsequently with chenille. Fasten gold 
balls or small claw feet at each of the lower cor- 
ners of the basket, and press fancy pins in the 
upper ones, thus giving a pretty finish to the top. 

These glass baskets are not only beautiful, but 
serviceable. Boxes for toilette articles may be 
made in the same manner, lining them with per- 
fumed cotton covered with silk, and making a 
handsome lid by using some fine design and bor- 
der with corner pieces, then fastening with hinges 
of silk sewn through the two bindings, covering 
the stitches with gold cord, and fastening a little 
gilded pendant to the front whereby to raise it. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincrrte.—Point Lace 
EmBroiDeRy ON Net. 


the hood with a double thread of white Shetland wool 
and a wooden crochet - needle. 


with a border likewise worked with 
a double thread (one white and one 
olive). Begin the shawl in the 
middle with a foundation of 4 st. 


(stitch), close these in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and crochet, always going 
forward, as follows: 1st 
round. —2 ch. (chain 
stitch), which count as 
first de. (double crochet), 
3 de. on the same st. on 
which the sl. was worked, 
three times 4 de. on the 
next foundation st. ; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the second of 
the 2 ch. counting as first 
de. 2d round.—1 sl. on 
the next st. in the preced- 
ing round, 2 ch., which 
count as first de., 7 de. on 
the vein before the follow- 
ing de., pass over 2 de., 
three times 8 de. on the 
vein between the middle 
two of the next 4 de.; 
finally, 1 sl. on the second 


of the 2 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 3d round.— 
1 sl, on the next st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., which 


Fig. 1.—Borper 
FoR LINGERIE. 
Wuire Ex- 
BROIDERY. 


on the vein be- 
fore the next dc., 
repeat three times 
from *, but in 
the last repeti- 
tion, instead 

of the last ican 
4 de. work 
1 sl. on the 
second of the 








Fig. 3.—Borper ror Lingeriz.—WuitE 


The edge is trimmed 


Fig. 3.—Linen Couuar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


















































count as first de., 
3 de. on the vein 
before the fol- 
lowing de, * 
twice pass over 
2 de, 4 de. on 
the vein before 
the next de., pass 
over 4 de., 4 de. 


EMBROIDERY. 


Crochet Shawl 
worn as Hood. 


Tus square shawl 
is arranged 
as a hood in 
the manner 
shown _ by 
the illustra- 
tion, one 
corner being 
thrown over 
the _ head, 
and the cor- 
ners on both 
sides caught 
together in 
front. Work 
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Fig. 2.—SLEEVE FOR 
Cotar, Fia. 1. 


Fig. 4.—SLEEVE FOR 
CoLLar, Fic. 3. 
































Fig. 1.—Linen anp NEEDLE- 
work CoiLar.—[See Fig. 2. ] 











between the middle two of 
the next 4 de., but for each 
widening on the corners, in- 


stead of 8 de., 
work always 4 
de. on the vein 
between the 2d 
and 3d, 4th and 
5th, and 6th and 
7th de. in the 
widening of the 
preceding round. 
Repeat ten times 
the 4th and 5th 
rounds, increas- 
ing the widen- 
ings to corre- 


Fig. 6.—SteEvE For 
Coutar, Fie. 5. 


Steeves. The col- 
lar, which is spe- 
cially designed for 
square - necked 
dresses, is made of 
fine linen, trimmed 
with hem-stitching, 




























Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerie.—Pornt Lace 


EMBROIDERY ON NET. 


Fig. 5.—Lixen Cottar WITH 
Cuarn Stritch EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 6.] 


every following round. 





spond with the number of double crochet figures in 
The border on the edge is 
worked as follows: Ist round.—Al- 
ways 2 de. on the vein between the 
second and third following de. (wid- 


ening on each corner); 
finally, 1 sl. on the first 
de. in this round. 2d 
round.—1 sl. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 
2 ch., which count as first 
de., 1 de. on the vein be- 
fore the next 2 de.; then 
always 2 de. on the vein 
following the next 2 de.; 
finally, 1 sl. on the second 
of the 2 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 3d-— 
5th rounds.—Like the pre- 
ceding round. 6th round. 
—-* 1 sce. on the vein be- 
tween the next 2 de. in 
the preceding round, 3 ch., 
5 de. on the vein between 
the next 2 de., 3 ch., re- 
peat from »*, and finally, 
1 sl. on the first se. in this 
round, 


Linen and Needle-work Collars and Sleeves, 


Figs. 1-6. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Linen anp NEEDLE-worK COLLAR AND 





EMBROIDERY. 





fig. 4.—Borper ror Lincgeriz.—W HITE 


Fig. 2.—BorberR FoR 
LINGERIE.—W HITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


needle- work, and 
linen buttons, and 
set on a chemisette 
of nansook. The 
cuffs are made to 
match the 
collar, and 
are set on 
sleeves of 


nansook. 
2 ch. count- Figs. 3 and 
ing as first 4. — Linen 


de. in this 
round. 4th 
round,—1 sl. 
on the next 
st. in the 
preceding 
round, 2 ch., 
which count 
as first de., 
3 de. on the 
vein before 
the next de., 
pass over 2 
de., * for a 
widening on 
one corner 
work 8 de. 
on the vein 
between the 
middle 2 of 
the next 4 
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CoLLAR AND 
Steeves. The 
collar and 
cuffs are 
made of lin- 
en, and are 
trimmed with 
rolls. These 
are composed 
of bias strips 
of pale blue 
percale laid 
over thick 
cord, and 
joined with 
twisted bars 
of white cot- 
ton. The col- 
lar is set 
on a chemi 


sette and 
de., twice 4 the cuffs on 
de. on the sleeves of 


vein between 
the middle 2 
of the next 
4 de., repeat 
three times 
from >*, but 
in the last 
repetition, in- 
stead of the 
last 4 de., 
work 1 sl. on 
the second 
of the 2 ch. 
counting as 
first de. in 
this round. 
5th round.— 
In the man- 
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nansook. The 
cravat, which 
is laid around 
the collar as 
seen in the 
illustration, 
consists of a 
strip of ba 
tiste five 
inches and a 
quarter wide 
and forty-five 
inches long, 
the ends of 
which are 
cut pointed, 
and are trim- 
med to match 








ner of the 
preceding 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror 
Boy From 6 To 8 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror 


Fig. 3,—Dress ror 
Gig From 10 To 12 


Giri From 7 To 9 


Fig. 4.—Dress For 
Girt FROM 3 TO 5 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt rrom 13 To 
15 Years orp.—Front.—[For Back, 


the collar. 
Figs. 5 and 


Fig. 6.—APRON FOR 


Girt From 2 to 4 
round work YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD, see Illustration on Page 605.] YEARS OLD. 6. — LINEN 
always 4 de. For description see For description see For description see For description see For pattern and description see Supple- For description see CoLLaR AND 
on the vein Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. ment, No. L, Figs, 1-13. Supplement. SLEEVES WITH 
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Cuarn Srrrcn Emprowery. The collar and cuffs 
of linen are trimmed with chain stitch embroid- 
ery worked with red cotton. The collar is set 
on a chemisette and the cuffs on sleeves of nan- 
sook. Pearl buttons complete the trimming. 


Borders for Lingerie.—Point Lace Embroidery 
on Net.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 613. 


For the border Fig. 1 transfer the design to linen, 
on which baste Brussels net, and along the outlines 
run different kinds of point lace braid, which are laid 
in pleats on the corners and gathered in the curves, as 
shown by the illustration. Bitch the braid on the 
foundation with fine thread, darn the net inside of the 
— n figures as shown by ‘the illustration, and finish 

rder on the outer edge with picot braid. 

ior the border Fig. 2 transfer the design to linen 
on which baste Brussels net, and run on plain an 
medallion point lace braid, observing the illustration. 
Ren the leaves with medium-sized thread, and edge 
them with button-hole stitches, For the dots sew on 
aoge medallions of the braid with fine thread, stitch 
the braid on the foundation with similar thread, and 
work the lace stitches and twisted bars. Darn the net 
as shown by the illustration. 





ANSWERS T 0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Katutx.—Make your white muslin bridal dress with 
& square-necked basque and elbow sleeves, Trim the 
neck, sleeves, and edges with lace pleatings, and sew 
lengthwise rows of insertion down the basque and 
sleeves. If you like, the sleeves may be entirely of in- 
sertion. Have the skirt with straight back breadths 
for the train, and drape two aprons trimmed with lace 


across the front breadth and side gores. Put knife- 


pleatings edged with lace across the foot, Down each 
of the second side seama put a jabot of white ribbon 
and of lace, Make your black silk by hints given in 
late numbers of the Bazar in the New York Fashions. 

A. H.—White silk mitts are cleaned by rubbing them 
in toilette powder. Perhaps fresh benzine will clean 
those of light shades, but it would be safer for you to 
intrust them to a reliable glove-cleaner.—We can not 
promise to give special monograms at the request of 
our readers. 

A Country Grat.—A swallow-tail coat is a necessary 
part of a full-dress suit, yet bridegrooms wear the En- 
glish morning suit with frock-coat and gray panta- 
loons at morning weddings, even though the bride is 
in full dress—with white silk, veil, and orange blos- 
soma. Patent-leather shoes are not as much used as 
kid or calf-skin for gentlemen on full-dress occasions. 
White kid gloves are necessary. The bride rips open 
the inner seam of the third finger of her glove before 
going to church, and it is easily laid back when the 
ring is put on. Wax artificial orange blossoms are 
most used, as it is difficult to get real orange flowers. 
You can order a long white tulle veil made of one 
width of tulle that is over two yards wide for $12 to $20, 

Pvuss.—Your sacque is in good style.—When gentle- 
men make short calls they carry their hats in their 
hands, 

F. 8. 8.—Be satisfied with the roses that nature has 
given you, and do not invite the pallor of disease by 
noxious drugs. 

Puitapretrsuia.—We think the photographs are not 
for sale. 

Aex.—Address the directors of the institution for 
particulars. 

Exiaseru L.—A specimen copy of Harper’s Bazar 
will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 

Aw Op Sungoniser.—The pink and blue organdies 
are more suitable for house wear and for out-of-town 
than for city streeta, 

Leona.—Get plain silk like the lightest stripe in your 
sample to combine with it. For the gray mohair 
use plain black silk or else black alpaca. Cross-barred 
muslin would make a pretty white dress for a middile- 
aged lady. For further hints read about plain dresses 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 27, Vol. XI. 

E. C.—A heavy sewing-silk fringe will edge your 
shawl nicely, and perhaps keep itin shape. Put it un- 
der the lace-like edge with which you have finished 
the shawl. 

Inqusrer.—The Bazar Book of Decorum contains full 
and common-sense instructions concerning etiquette 
and the conventional usages of society. Numerous 
papers on the same subject are also to be found in the 
files of the Bazar. 

K. A.—We can not undertake to recommend stimu- 
lants of any kind. You should take them only under 
the advice of a physician. 

Sunsoriser.—Brocade is more worn than satin, as 
the latter is suitable only for more dressy occasions, 
while brocade is worn to church and as a visiting 
dress. For a middle-aged lady either of these dresses 
should be made with a basque and a trained skirt. 
The basque is quite long behind, and ends in loops, 
while the front has a wide belt. The skirt has three 
straight flowing back breadths edged with a narrow 
knife-pleating, while the front should have two or 
three knife-pleatings and a deep apron that is edged 
with lace. Rows of loops of satin ribbon are down 
the sides where the apron joins the train. If you don’t 
care to use lace, cut out the edge of the apron in bat- 
tlement squares, and put knife-pleatings underneath. 

Gracz.—A Poa should ask to be excused under the 
cire it tion, and when a gentleman 
expresses the nae of meeting her again, she should 
say frankly that she will be glad to see him—unless 
she can not honestly say so. 

Srevia.—Your inquiries about dresses for a Florida 
winter will be best anewered by consulting the direc- 
tions for summer dresses lately given. Grenadines 
and silks are worn there all winter. A nice quality of 
bunting will also be of the proper weight for that cli- 
mate. You will also need a couple of good warm 
woolen dresses, such as cashmere and bourette. It is 
entirely too early for us to give you any reliable direc- 
tions for making these in the styles of next season. 
It is not probable that there will be any decided 
change. Basques are always in vogue, and the pleat- 
ed blouse, with or without a yoke, will doubtless con- 
tinue popular. 

Graterc. Scsserrmrr.—The white silk can be util- 
ized in conjunction with satin for a wedding drese, or 
with brocade, if you prefer it. The train and the 
basque can be made of the wide full skirt of the 
repped silk, while sleeves, vest, and revers or apron 
can be made of the brocade. The white passemenie- 
rie can be used if you choose, but is out of style. The 
apple green satin will make a pretty foundation for a 
mixed green and white Chambéry gauze dress. There 
are also dark green gauzes that will look well with it, 
or else brocaded green, pink, or cream-colored silk. 
You might have a curtain over-skirt, sleeves, and 
flounces of green brocaded gauze, with a basque and 
skirt of the satin. The sleeves should be transparent, 
without lining, and should reach only to the elbows, 
Such dresses were described lately in the New York 
Fashions of the Bazar. 








FAT MAN REDUCED 50 POUNDS. 


Mr. Cuas. R. Danrortu, 51 Main St., Buffalo, 
writes as follows: “To THE PROPRIETORS OF 
Avtan’s Anti- Fat: Gentlemen,—Some three 
months since I commenced the use of Allan’s 
Anti-Fat. The first week I lost two and one- 
quarter pounds; the second week two pounds; 
the third week three and one-half pounds; and 
the fourth week nearly three and three-quarter 
pounds. In about the above ratio, my weight 
decreased until I had lost 50 pounds. I now 
weigh 155 pounds, and feel healthy and strong.” 

Burra.o, N., Y., June 24, 1878. 

Gentlemen, —Yours received. My loss of flesh 
has been permanent to date. 
—[Com.] Yours, C. R.D. 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. MorGan 
& Aten, 59 John Street, New York.-—[ Com.] 





FAT PEOPLE’S MISFORTUNES. 


Some of the savage tribes enter their dwellings 
through a hole in the roof, and when a person 
becomes so fat that he cannot get in, he is re- 
garded as an outlaw. Had this system been 
adopted in the United States, the “outlaws” 
could not have made a more active demand for 
Allan’s Anti-Fat than now exists. Hundreds 
who had lived in constant fear of sudden death 
have, by its use, been reduced to a comfortable 
living weight. The Anti-Fat is purely vegetable 
and perfectly harmless. Sold by druggists.— 
[ Com. } 











Sccu names as Dr, 0. W. Hotmes, WasHineTon 
Irvine, and Ex-President Van Buren, have borne 
testimony to the efficacy of Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Remedy, which is for sale by druggists.—[ Com.] 








Saratoea Spares. — Drs, Strong’s Remedial In- 


WORTHINGTON & SMITH 


Nos. 636 and 638 BROADWAY 


(Near Bleecker Street). 
THE LARGEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STOCK OF 


MILLINERY GOODS 


TO BE FOUND IN 


NEW YORK CITY. 





CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful “that hs for the stom- 
ach, liver, a ane bladder as ever been 
offered. IT LT a tl! 


eee & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 


teeth with SOZO. NT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered aa the eyes dimmed 


with years, the mouth will 


ou E E =“ a still reveal tw two glittering rows 


of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical = mn and has past re- 
freshing effect upon the a 

arising from Catarrh or use ‘of tobacco and * wae 

ie completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 

It removes discolorations, all Mt pn 

whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 

position of the teeth impossible. 


Nartronat Bank oF = —— 


New Yorx. 
Messrs, Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
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stitute, beautifully and centrally located, is the head- 
quarters of the Christian and literary élite seeking 
health or pleasure. Prices reduced.—(Com.} 








Coryvine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for qutting peal aes ofall — 
whether from other patterns or garmen 
themselves. For sale by ———— oS genet: : ro 
will be sent by mail = bs~ of 

HARPER BROTHERS, New Yors. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLORILINE. 


66 FLOR ILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid Sine in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-d ecayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animaicule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


—— a all ——- arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. ing partly composed of ho: 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is od 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Pi by YC, GALLUP. No. 498 Oxford 
Street, — England, 
Price 75 cents. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


Have opened their New Store, 
921 Broadway, corner 21st Street, 
With a Full Stock of 


CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
They will continue to sell balance of stock at old 
store, 747 Broadway. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


A. SELIG, 


8i3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Braid, Per linge, Thres of Honiton and Point Lace 
Parlings, Thread, ~“ Books of Instruction 





and retailed everywhere. 











broideries on Canvas, Silk Silk Velvet, and ld Kid, 

materials for Needlew all 

Fringes and Buttons to order, to match any 
paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 








of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a 20ttle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 
Tuomas Bisxor, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Hoyt's Dyspepsia Cure 





This remed: » prep se ‘ARR H. AMBLER & 
CO., Wholesale Druggists, is used by d —_ tics with 
great success in every case. Ask your ist for it, 


or send to the General Depot, No. Vesey { treet, New 
York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free on application. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


are sett ont a for ee ee style 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self. 
, has a world-wide reputation, Priec. $1.50. 


Their Nursing Corset 's the be delighs of 
every mother. ~ Price, $1.75. 


Flexible Hip csent,, 
allen H is warranted not to bresk 


For sale by leadin 
sont by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 














N ain YORK SHOPPING 





P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





pra LA Wide qe eye yy a eetions, Colored | Removes blemishes and beautifies the com} nm. Sent 
Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by FT ae = eae of $1. Address L. S$ W's a 
Happy i eae icon No. § Beekman St., New York. fying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 





Baking 
a wares aa Sacente Sarees 


pueetoned parity ani OTT, New York; 





ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


Powder” Pin sold all over this ert hs land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the South 
and healthfulness. Recommended b 
. HAYES, Boston; Prof. GQENTH, 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


eg tee favorite of every civilized count 





L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th 8t., N. Y. 


For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, Yy. 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms coiffure for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 upwards. 

THE COQUET—Front pieces for young and old; 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming ; from 
$3 each upwards, Invisible Human Hair Nets, largest 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $ 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings at 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair ta fen in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own manafactare. 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 
low prices. Re a oe neatly done. A large stock of 
Jet and Mourn Goods, real silver and gold Back 
Combs and Depew rs. A full assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics. F. Coudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—¢1 per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $150 Lt bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair Stainer—stains in- 
stantly any color of hair—¢1 and $1 50 per box. 

Do not fail to send for our New Lilustrated Catalogue 
of “‘ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy fllustrations 
and Lor agen lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to parts of the country when pre- 
paid free “of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


ex! 
ee L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


FASHIONS. 


The new ** Kilt Princess”’ 
is to be the ing style for 
this Fall and bd ag fm 















Pattern 

5G cents (or 16 stamps). 

anne **Plain Princess” a 

e price. , 
“Smith’s Instruction Book’ 
CONTAINS 

Illustrated Leetures on 

Every part is carefully IL- 
LUSTRATED and minutely 
explained: How to Measure— 
How to Cut and Baste—The 
Artof Fitting—How to Reme- 
dy a Badly-Fitting Garment— 
Showing the Proper Location 
of every Seam and Dart— 
Hints to the too Stout and 
too Slender — Making 
Over, etc. 

Price, 10 cents.,or 3 
stamps. Mailed free. 


Address 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P. 0. Box 5055. New York City. 


a p NOVELTY 


ABY CARRIAGE. 


Send for Circular to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
(NEXT BLOOK ABOVE STEWART’S.) 
Beware of Imitations. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 


za| Teh the Dark Continent. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, containing 10 Maps and 149 
Illustrations. Many of these illustrations are from 
photographs taken upon the spot, and show the Peo- 
ple and Scenery along the route. Agents wanted for 
this popular work, which is sold exclusively by Sub- 
scription. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


‘““THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


InN TEE WoRtuyD 
CURES 


CHILLS&FEVER 

















MALARIAL DISEASES. 





for years. 





e N.Y, Board of. Health, and 
Philadelphia. Sold only in cans. 





1 ELEGANT New Site Cseme Conkle, wih nom 
10c., postpaid, Guo, L, Rerev & C: assau, N.Y. 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 





Our Summer Stock must be closed 
out, and we have made the following 
prices to move it: 


LINEN SUITS! LINEN SUITS! 


At Nominal Prices. 


GRASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with FOLDS of 
BROWN PERCALE, $1 50; COST to manufacture 
we 4. 

ASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with HAND- 
some EMBROIDERY, ONLY $2; worth $3. 

PURE LINEN SUITS, BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED, 
at $2; worth $3. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with RUFFLE and 
PIPING, ONLY $2 50; worth $4. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED WITH KNIFE 
PLAITING, HEADED with BANDS of GALLOON, 

Y $3 BO; worth $6. 

BEAUTIFUL LINEN SUITS,with EMBROIDERY, 
at $3 75; worth $6. 

SPLENDID ASSORTMENT of LINEN SUITS, VA- 
RIOUS STYLES, at 25, $4 go Bi WORTH 
FULLY SIXTY PER CeNr MOR 

STRIPED BATISTE SUITS, DAMARSE LINEN 
SUITS, BOURETTE LINEN, at $5 50, $6, $6 50. 

ALL LINEN BASQUES and OVER - SKIRTS, at 
$1 75; worth 50. 

LAWN BASQUES and OVER-SKIRTS, at $1 75; 
worth $2 50. 3ED with LACE, a 

GREAT VARIETY in LAWN SUITS - VERY 
LOW PRICES. 

The ABOVE SUITS, SOME 600 in NUMBER, COM- 
PRISE our ENTIRE 8TOCK of LINEN and LAWN 
su! IT'S, and WE GUARANTEE the PRICES at which 
THEY ARE OFFERED TO BE FULLY 30 per cent. 
LESS THAN the COST of MANUFACTUR 

WE DO NOT DESIRE to CARRY THEM OVER 
the SEASON, and SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY WILL 
NOT AGAIN BE PRESENTED. 


Ss. T. TAY LOR, 


816 Broadway, New York. 
Imported Patterns and Parisian Novelties. 


OPENING OF FALL STYLES, 
Wednesday, Sept. 4th, 1878. 


A large invoice of Patterns of the Latest Mode just 
received from Paris. 
Revue de la Mode—With Colored Dress and 
Hat Plates. Best Fashion Journal in the world. 
Le Bon Ton —5 Plates, colored; 2 Cut Patterns. 
La Mode Eleg: ante —5 Plates, colored, Cut 
Patterns, Styles oie All of these Imported Jour- 
nals are translated into English in Paris. Specimen 
copies of the three for current month will be mailed 
on receipt of $1 25. 
" Parisian Novelties for Dressmakers and Mil- 
ners, 
La Mode en \(~\ displaying com- 
plete Costume, back and 
a Modiste Universelle Colored Hat Plates, folio 
size. 


S. T. Taylor's System of Dress-Cutting taught every 
day. Cutters, thorou Am understanding it, in con- 
stant demand, at liber: aries. Circulars, with Price- 
List of entire Stock, mailed free on application. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


At a great reduction in price. New Importation, Send 
8c. for Samples and Price-List. 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of —_ Cuffs, 
Necklaces, Jabots, yy” Con uit We., 
ag he free. Mme RNEY 11 FP 











-GU 
- ¥.3 175 Clinton St., Brookiyn, P. 0. Box 3527. Box 3527, 


BEAUTIFUL F LOWERS) 


4 GREEN oma ATV Olga 10 F? 4 





5 sorts for 
r Things Cheap. 
arleties see Catalogue 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
BARPERS WHEEL, “ © cnovcses 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, cS aneaveen 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year...........0..+ Sevcccece 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..........+...+. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on applicaticn. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and _De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxurw Square, New Yorx. 


PATTERNS 


On Linen for Honiton and Point Lace, and 

Stamping Patterns for Braiding and Embroidery. Send 

8c. ane for Wholesale and Retail Price-List to 
URNEY & CO., P.O. Box 3527, N.Y. 





























= JONES “°C AUTION 
NOVELTIES. . 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. | Purchasers of Patterns are hereby noti- 
PARASOLS. O  yiee One fied that those only are ours which are 
SHAWLS. a.) “o., nosigry, | designated 
SUITS. © 0 Laces, ’ p 
a” JONES 0,” | HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 
Oo” % ‘ 
x x The uniform price of each set, without 
| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue regard to the number of pieces composing 
L AND it, is 
LL Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. = TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
J ONES and no person should pay more. They 
are cut expressly for us by an Artist whose 
roe a a” SILKS. | services are not obtainable by any other 
ee a CLOTHS. house. The so-called “ Bazar Patterns,” 
UNDERWEAR. () Q DOMESTICS. | of which there are several varieties in the 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A 0 CARPETS. | market, are neither designed nor issued 
FURNITURE. nae Housefumishing Goods. by us. 
Fancy Goods, , Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised 


[a Great attractions in Fall Goods 
now opening in all departments. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the 
house. All Orders will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues sent 
free. 


JONES. 


in Harper’s Bazar is not a supplement 
or accompaniment to that Periodical, nor 
is it published by us. 


Sth Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


A@® In order to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent, we desire 
also to say that Messrs. James M‘Cati 
& Co., of this city, do not, nor did they 
ever, design or cut Patterns for us, nor 
are they agents for the sale of 


Harper's Bazar Patterns. 


Address all orders and communications 
direct: to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS. 
PRESEN TE A handsome Pattern of Col- 


lar, bay ‘x, Handkerchief, o 
Barbe, with WORK com ENCED, to par 
chasers to the amount of $5 00. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Seeiers ay 











IMPERIAL 


METAL PRATHER COMB! 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. | 2 


27. 


Fashionable Visiting Cards—nv two alike, 
with name, 1 0c. Nassau Carp Co.,Naseau,N. Y. 


HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


This series is proving to be good and deserving of 
popularity.—Troy Times. and well-selected novels.—Portland Press. 

Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well| The promise of the publishers, that only works 
as their literary merits, will make them attractive to | of a very high order of literary merit, and of un- 
readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. | exceptionable morals, will be admitted to the se- 

A series which is drawing upon evidently the best | ries, is being conscientiously fulfilled.—San Fran- 
literary talent in the country.—N. Y. Express. cisco Post. 














To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 








1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. 

The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. Y. Express. 

Full of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
A remarkably interesting work. * ** The story is} One ofits minor merits is a happy gift of expression, 
full of life and humor.—Independent, N. Y. a knack of crystallizing a thought in its most com- 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. pact, precise, and translucent form.—JN. ¥. Sun. 


By Avice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 














8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Delaware River. By Arma CatpeR. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

May be ranked among the best of the more modern 

novels that have attempted to depict American life. 

It has many strong recommendations to favorable 


4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
The touching plot is developed with askillin which | Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and | of Ameyican fiction.—Rochester Express. 
force.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. Strong in dramatic portraiture.—JN. y. Evening Post. 


notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 











5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 
75 cents. 
Its characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures 
of Southern life since the war are admirably well 
done.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Maritpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

Well written, and full of pleasing incidents. It] A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 

is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the | of cleverly-depicted characters. * * * Told with much 
most exacting novel-reader.— Albany Journal. animation and skill.—Saturday Eve. Gazette, Boston. 


7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. By Crara Francis Morse. 


“*Blash Roses is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and ffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- 


8. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE, A Novel. By Mary A. Denison. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
“This is an unusually good novel, and contains sev- | expression, and shows remarkable delicacy and re- 


eral very effective scenes, worked out with admirable | finement throughout. The dialogue is terse, pointed, 
skill. The author is very felicitous in her style of | and dramatic.” 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 

A fair, unprejudiced picture of the Sonth as it is to- 
day, which should be read from one end of the coun- 
try to the other.—/. Y. Express. 








8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 
of social life in these cities are original and charming. 
The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity.” 














PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SS Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
“Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 26 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuanist Hittrer Eque- 
ston. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

IL. 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G, With Two 
Portraits, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

Ill. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The S 
With Notes by W. Henry Wits. 82mo, 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

IV. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Mogtey. 


tator. 
‘aper, 25 


Edited by Joun 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lesuiz Srepurn. ( Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Morison, (Ready.)— 
Sir Walter Scott. By R.H.Hurron. (Ready.) 
, 4 
THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Puiir Swrru, B.A. Illus- 
trated. am Cloth, $1 75. Uniform with the Stu- 
dent's Ser 
Vi. 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. By a Conaul's Daughter and Wife. 
Edited by Staniry Lanz Pooue. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Vil. 

GOLDSMITH.-BUNYAN.-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
By Lord Maoautay. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. VIII 


POTTERY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the Prac- 
tice of Pottery Painting. By Joun C. L. Srarkzs. 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

1X. 

HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. By 

Epwakp JENKINS, 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 
p * 

THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the Youngest 

Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
XI. 

A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Het- 

zn S. Conant. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 


XI. 
A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jrsstz Ben- 
TON Frémont. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XIL 
THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By Cuaries Heron Watt. With an Intro- 
uction by E. Lirrré, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. 


XIV. 

— TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF ang 
ER By Atrrep Waker. 82mo, Paper, 20 
aes ‘Cloth, 35 cents. 

xv. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By 8. G.W. Bun- 
szamtn, Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
&c. illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 60. 

XVI. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin,Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


—<<—_____.. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwisé 
specified, 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Many A. Denison. 60 cents. 


Professor Pressensee. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 


Blush Roses. 


25 cts. 
By Crana Franors Morse. 50 cents. 
‘** Bonnie Lesley.” 


Squire Paul. By Hans Warerne. 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 


By Mrs. Hexsert Martin. 15 cts. 


Translated from 
25 cents. 
Kilrogan Cottage. By Martttpa Desrarp. 60 cents. 


The Young Duke. By Bensamrn Disrazci (The Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G.). 15 cents. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. Oureuant. 50 cents. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cts, 


The Lady of Launay. By Anruony Trottore. 20 cts. 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Roqugetre. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents. 

Cleveden. By Sreruzn Youss. 10 cents. 

Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 

Kingsdene. By Mrs. Frruxastonmavan. 10 cents. 

Miriam’s Heritage. By Ama Carper. 75 cents. 

Mag. 50 cents. ne 

A Beautiful Woman. By Lzon Broox. 10 cents. 


Honor’s Worth. By Mera Oxzep. 
Mine is Thine. 


15 cents. 
By L. W. M. Looxuarr. 40 cents. 


My Heart's in the Highlands. 10 cents. 
Henriette. 10 cents. 
Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 


A Modern Minister. Ilustrated. 75 cents. 


By Joun Berzwicx Harwoop. 


Paul Knox, Pitman. 
10 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By Aticz Pezry. 75 cents. 

o@ Harrer & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta” Harrer’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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FACETIZ. 


A Soorou paper is re- 
sponsible for the following 


anecdote, which, if 


not 


apocr. phal, is as good as 


any t 


ng Dean Ramsay 


ever collected: It appears 
that a Scotchman who was 
sailing with a number of 
ladies in a boat—including 
his wife, her sister, her 
mother, and his mother— 
and the boat having been 
overturned near the shore 
by a squall, shouted out to 
the rescuers to save one 
old lady in particular, who 
was afterward found to 
be his mother. On being 
asked why he did not point 
out his wife as the chief 
object to be rescued, he 
calmly replied: “‘ Weel, ye 
see, a Man can get as mony 
wives as he needs, but 
he can never get anither 
mither.” eet vor J could 
y 


be more inimitab 
sophical. 





~o——. 


philo- 


A mvunprrovus Apvrr- 


TIseEMENT—** Families 
moved,” 


re- 


— > 
Tur Crasuine or Cyrm- 
BaLs—Using a mixed met- 


aphor. 


—— 

Mr. Proctor’s article in 
the last number of the Con- 
temporary Review, “The 
new Crater in the Moon,” 
wil] cause Irishmen to take 
a strong interest in that 
satellite. They will never 
be able to do without “a 


dhrop of the craytur.” 









































THE TENANT BELOW MAY SO DESIRE HIM TO DO. 


LAYING DOWN 


A TENANT MAY, AS AN Act oF COURTESY, BUT IS NOT COMPELLED sy Law 
TO WEAR HIS RUBBERS WHEN WALKING UP AND DOWN HIS CHAMBER, ALTHOUGH 





—_ @——— 
A Gatury-SLave—A 
ship's cook. 


———$< 
When is a boy like a 

bird ?—When he has a 

ravenous appetite. 


—_——_——>———- 
In peace we invest 

our own—in war, other 

people's—capitals, 


—_—»——_ 
Riches will take to 
themselves wings and 
fly away, unless you 
sprinkle the salt of 
economy on their tail. 


ati. 

A celebrated philoso- 
pher used to say, “‘ The 
avors of fortune are 
like steep rocks—only 
eagles and creeping 
things mount to the 
summit,” 

—_—_o—— 

An honest Hiberni- 
an, in a company who 
blamed the clergy for 
taking a tenth part of 
the people's property, 
exclaimed, “ Ay, the: 

tieth 


if they could.” 


pine PBS 
Said an old friend: 
“T don’t like a man 
who is intimate on 
short acquaintance, be- 
cause he is almost sure 
to be ‘short’ on inti- 
mate acquaintance.” 
Prev AMS CPWE RY 
Turner Deorares.—It 
is the confession of a 
widower, who has been 
thrice married, that the 
first wife cures a man's 
romance, the second 
teaches him humility, 
and the third makes 
him a philosopher. 
ow 


“T can’t hold this 
baby any longer,” call- 

out the young hnus- 
band and father ; ‘it’s 
getting too heavy.” 

“Pshaw,. Edward,” 
replied a muffled voice 
from the other side of 
the room; “ you used 
to hold me for hours 
and never complain, 
and baby is but as a 
feather compared to 
what I was.” 

“T was a fool,” said 

ward. 





THAT MORNING FLY—ATTACK. 


What kind of tra- 
cing-paper does a man 
use when retracing his 
steps ? 
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LIKE IT. 


Every once in a while we hear of a California woman 
killing a bear. This is all right. But we challenge 
the world to ransack the pages of history and show us 
where a woman has ever got away with a mouse. 

———— 


A LESSON IN SUBTRACTION. 


Aunt Betta. “ Now look here, Tommy. Suppose 
there were three apples on the table. Could I take 
away one and leave three ?” 

Tommy. “Oh no, auntie! Certainly not.” 

Aunt Beiua. *‘ And why, Tommy ?” 

Tommy. “ Because i| wouldn’t be polite.” 

ee 
“A BUY AND A SELL.” 

OreRraTor (apropos of customer's beard). ‘Yes; great 
improvement indeed, Sir, since you took our ‘ Balm of 
Illyria.’ Of course you will try another bottle ?” 

vustomER (dryly). “‘No, thanks; haven’t tried the 
first yet.” ; 
“MORE THAN TWO.” 

Frankie (to Annie, who is eating a sponge-cake). “* An- 
nie, let me be your baby, and you feed me.” 

Annie. “Oh no, Frankie, you can not be my baby ; 
my baby must be in long clothes—one wot can’t eat no 
sponge-cake.” 

COURTS. 

A Porior Covrt—No, 999 making love to the cook 
at the basement window. 

A Prosatsz Covurt—Making love to a girl who proves 
that she has “‘a will of her own.” 

A Court or Aprrats—“If father and mother and 
brother and Aunt Jane and Uncle Thomas are will- 
ing: ask them.” : 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


Junion Crerx. “Would you kindly permit me to 
absent myself to-morrow to attend my father’s fu- 
neral ?” 

Heap or Frem (deep in figures). ‘* You may 0, Haw- 
kins, but pray—do not let this happen again ! 


THE LAW FOR FRENCH FLATS. 


THERE ts NO LAw TO PREVENT A TENANT FROM HAVING HIS BaBy-WAGON 
TRUNDLED UP AND DOWN HIS ROOM, EVEN THOUGH THE FOLKS BELOW DON’T 


[Sxpremper 21, 1878. 


“Dm a yard wide and all 
wool,” is a Kentacky way 
of describing a high state 
of hilarity. 

—_—_—_>—__—_—— 

A lady, joking about her 
nose, said, “I had nothing 
todoinshapingit. It was 
a birthday present.” 

—— -> 


‘ May a Lay Agee be- 
ng accu 0! antry 
describe his wife as his 


“T find your recommen- 
Suen very good, Bridg- 
e . 


“Yes, ma’am, and now 
I'll see yours, ma’am, if 
you plaze.” 


When does a baby-farm- 
er prove more than a moth- 
er to her infant charge ?— 
When she is its (s)moth- 
NE 

A certain California 
school-ma’am is said to be 
able to ‘‘sing hymns like 
a ten-octave angel.” 

—_—_—>—__— 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” 
said a Western lawyer, 
“would you set a rat-trap 
to catch a bear, or make 
fools of yourselves by try- 
ing to spear a buffalo with 
aknitting-needle ? I know 
you would not. Then how 
can you be guilty of the 
absurdity of convicting my 
client of man-slaughter for 
taking the life of a wom- 
an?” This prisoner was 
acquitted. 























THAT MORNING FLY—DEFEAT. 
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IN DEMAND. 





(At the Mountain House, Monday morning, there was only one available young gentleman left after the stage had gone.\ 


Younc Lavy No. 1. “ You'll play Croquet with us now, won’t you, Mr. Brown?” 
Younc Lapy No. 2. “ You'll on the 

Younc Lapy No. 3. “Now Mr. B 
Younc Lapy No. 4. “You know 


Town, 


Lake with my party first, won’t you?” 
go ri with us; we’re all ready.” — 
you promised to play Shuffle-board early this morning.” 

















{And so on, from about twenty more. 


A little fellow at 


been kept for but a few 
weeks visited a veigh- 
bor’s to find a play- 
mate, when he was in- 
formed that his young 
friend was suffering 
from the chicken-pox. 
The lady of the house, 
in tones of curiosity 
and solicitude, asked 
the little fellow if they 
had the chicken-pox 
over at his house, 
“No,” replied the 
youngster, gravely, 
““we haven’t had our 
hens long enough yet.” 


eam 

The individual who 
called tight boots com- 
fortable defended his 
position by saying the 
made a man forget all 
his other miseries, 


——_~> 
* And they were talk- 
ing so unkindly of you, 
dearest Louisa, and—” 
“And what were 
they saying ?” 
“Saying that you 
peer gy your face; and 
told them that it was 
untrue, and that your 
color was only erysipe- 
las.” 


oo 

By an oLp Bacur- 
Lor. “ You may break, 
you may shatter the 
vase, if you will, but 
the frightful keramics 
pasted on by the wom- 
en-folks will stick to it 
still.” 

—_—_——_——— 

AN ATTAOHED CouPLE 

—Oyster shells. 


penis 

Which is the best of 
the four seasons for 
arithmetic ?—The sum- 
mer. 


—_——_—a————— 

“When is a man a 
coward?” asked a 
teacher of mental phi- 
losophy. 

“When he runs away 
from a cow,” answered 
a pupil. 

2 

An asthmatic pa- 
tient, rather deficient 
in his spelling, wrote 
to his physician lately, 
stating that his ‘“‘ cof- 
fin” had returned, and 
desiring to know what 
he should do ; to which 
the doctor replied, “ B 
all means send it bac 
to the undertaker.” 

















